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THE MUSIC OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: A RETROSPECT. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL DUBLIN 


SOCIETY, MARCH 16, 1900. 
By EBENEZER PROUT, Mus.D. 
(Concluded from page 100.) 


|": development of the opera in France his pro- 


ceeded on different lines. French music as a 

whole is a reflection of the light, gav, witty 

nation, just as in German music one finds traces 
of the earnest and thoughtful Teutonic character. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that in the department of 
ligh'er cpera—the so-called “ opéra comique,” 2.¢. 
opera with spoken dialogue, as distinguished from 
“grand opera,” where everything was sung—French 
composers have been pre-eminently successful. The 
founder of the “ opéra comique” was Gréiry, who, though 
a Belgian by birth, produced all his chief works at Paris 
during the latter part of the last century. He was 
followed by Boieldieu, whose best work:, Jean de Paris 
(1812) and La Dame Blanche (1825), stilt keep the stage 
in France and Germany, and are far in advance of the 
operas of Grétry. But Boieldieu himself was surpassed 
by Auber, the greatest master of the “ opéra comque,” 
aod a composer as thoroughly representative of the 
French nation as Weber was of the German. He was 
fortunate in having as his librettist during the greater 
part of his career Eugéne Scribe, one of the cleverest 
dramatists of the century ; and to the collaboration of 
the two we owe such masterpieces as Fra Diavolo, Le 
Domino Noir, and Les Diamans de la Couronne—to 
name only some of the works best known on this side of 
the Channel. The salient points of Auber’s music are 
first, the inexhaustible flow of fresh and piquant melody, 
though perhaps with at times too great a tendency to 
dance-rhythms ; and secondly, a perfect knowledge of 
Stage effect, and a refined taste, which enables him 
always to write music appropriate to the dramatic 
situation. Among the other chief composers of this 
school are Hérold, Halévy, and Adam, while Bizet’s 
Carmen, produced as recently as 1875, may be regarded 
as one of the most successful, as well as one of the most 
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original, modern examples of a style which the French 
have made peculiarly their own. 

Coming now to the grand opera, it is curious to note 
that nearly all the most important works of this class 
produced in France during the first half of the century 
were written by foreigners. It is impossible to do more 
now than to eoumerate the chief of these. First come 
the two great operas of Spontini, Za Vestale (1807) and 
Fernand Cortez (1809), of which the former is especially 
remarkable for dramatic inteosity and for rich orchestral 
colouring. In these works also are found some of the 
earliest examples of that spectacular display which has 
always been attractive to the French public. Auber’s 
La Muette de Portici, better known in this country as 
Masaniello, made its appearance in 1828, and is justly 
considered the best of its composer’s grand operas. 
Rossini, though most of his works were written for Italy, 
composed his masterpiece, Guillaume Tell, for Paris 
where it was produced in 1829. It is very interesting to 
the musical student to notice how the style of Rossini, 
which was essentially Italian, was modified by French 
influences when he wrote for the Parisian stage. This 
is seen to some extent in his Szége de Corinthe, which 
preceded Gutllaume Tell by three years ; but it is most 
noticeable in his last and greatest opera. 

Two years after the production of Guz/laume Tell, 
another foreigner—a German—brought forward a work 
on the Parisian stage, the first of a series destined largely 
to influence the progress of French opera. The composer 
was Meyerbeer, and the work Robert le Diable, which 
had an enormous success. Meyerbeer was a man of 
exceptional ability ; occasionally (as in the fourth act of 
Les Huguenots) his music almost rises to the height of 
genius; yet he cannot be classed in the first rank of 
opera composers, with Weber or Wagner. The simple 
explanation is, that he worked, not with a single eye to 
his art, but for effect. His music is brilliant and showy, 
but frequently superficial ; hence, in spite of the enormous 
vogue which it at first obtained, much of it is already out 
of date. The works which succeeded Rodert (Les Hugue- 
nots in 1836, Le Prophéte in 1849, and L’ Africaine, in 1865) 
are now comparatively seldom to be heard, and their 
chief attraction is to be found less in the music than in 
the opportunities for such gorgeous scenic display as the 
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fourth. act of Les Huguenots and the Coronation Scene 
in Le Prophete. 

Of French opera composers during the latter half of 
the century, the most distinguished is Charles Gounod, 
though his reputation in this department rests chiefly on 
two works—/ aust, produced in 1859, and Roméo ef Juliette 
in 1867. Ambroise Thomas, Jules Massenet and Camille 
Saint-Saéns also occupy honourable places as leading 
representatives of the French school. In the works of 
the two latter it is impossible not to recognize the 
influence of Wagner, both in the greater continuity of the 
music and in the frequent employment of the “ Leitmotiv.” 
In the best modern French opera we find much of the 
German earnestness of purpose united to the character- 
istic national vivacity. 

With one conspicuous exception the opera composers 
of Italy during the century stand in general on a lower 
level than those of France and Germany. Italy has 
often been called the land of song, and in the production 
of spontaneous and beautiful melody its best musicians 
have never been surpassed. But abundant melody is not 
in itself sufficient to meet the demands of the operatic 
style ; yet, judging from the larger part of the works 
which were the most popular with the Italians during 
the greater part of the century, but little more seems to 
have been demanded. Italians hardly appear to have 
taken their art seriously, but were content if they were 
supplied with plenty of pretty tunes, and with ample 
opportunity for the prima donna to show her skill; they 
were apparently indifferent to the want of dramatic 
fitness in the music, The once immensely popular 
Norma illustrates this; the opera is full of the most 
charming melody; but the greater part of it would be 
quite as effective if set to another text, or, it might 
almost be said, even if vocalized without any words at 
all. In lighter, comic opera the Italians have been more 
successful, as witness Rossini’s // Barbiere di Siviglia 
and Donizetti's L’Eusire d’Amore ; but the qualities 
requisite for the higher class of dramatic music are in 
many cases hardly to be found in Italian opera. 

The first prominent representative of Italian opera 
during the first half of the present century was Rossini, 
whose most successful works were Zancredi (1813), // 
Barbiere (1816), Mose in Egitto (1818), and Semzramide 
(1823) ; of his Guzl/aume Tell mention has already been 
made in speaking of French opera. Next to Rossini 
must be named Bellini, whose Sonzamdbu/a was produced 
in 1831, and Vorma in the following year, and Donizetti, 
a prolific composer, who wrote too much for his reputation. 
His L’Llisive ad’ Amore, just now referred to, was produced 
in 1832, Lucrezia Borgia in 1833, and Lucia di Lammer- 
moor in 1835. 

The most remarkable Italian corposer of the century 
is undoubtedly Verdi, born in 1813, nd still living in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age. He has written twenty-six 
operas, and between the production of the first, Oder/o 
(1839), and the last, /“a/stef7 (1893), nearly fifty-four years 
elapsed. But evenmore striking than the length of timeover 
which his activity has extended is the continual progress 
shown in his style. His first opera, Oderto, Conte di San 
Bonifacio is written in the manner of Bellini, and contains 
but little that foreshadows the future master ; but already 
with Mabucodonosor (1842), 1 Lombard? (1843), and still 
mere with Zrnani (1844), the individuality of the com- 
po er begins to manifest itself. To the national feeling 
tor beautiful melody Verdi adds a dramatic intensity and 
a strength of passionate expression peculiarly his own. 
Grented that these earlier works are often noisy, and that 
the composer shows a love for cheap and at times vulgar 
<ffect, such as that of unison choruses; there is an 





earnestness about the music which raises it above the 
level of most of the contemporary work produced in 
Italy. But the great development in Verdi’s style will 
be recognized at once by anyone who will compare the 
works just referred to with the three best operas of what 
has been described as his “middle period” —Rigoletto 
(1851), J2 Trovatore and La Traviata (both 1853). 
Without losing any of its emotional force, nay, with even 
an increase in its intensity, the music is much more 
refined, and the melodies, while still as “ear-catching ” 
(to use a common expression) as before, are no longer 
written down to the level of a low public taste. But 
Verdi had not yet reached his highest point. In his last 
three operas—Azda (1871), Ofedlo (1887), and Falstaff 
(1893)—we find a further development, almost amount- 
ing to a transformation of his style. These three operas 
are sometimes spoken of as being Wagnerian in character; 
but this is only partially correct. The composer of 
Tristan no doubt powerfully influenced the form of these 
operas, especially of the last two, in which, as in Wagner’s 
later works, there are no detached movements, but the 
music goes on continuously from the beginning to the 
end of an act. But the melodic style is still as character- 
istically Italian as Wagner’s is German. Verdi’s last 
opera, Fa/staf; is unquestionably the most wonderful 
music ever written by an octogenarian. With the single 
exception of his early opera, // Finto Stantslao, all 
Verdi’s subjects had been more or less tragic : yet here, 
in his extreme old age, he has written a work overflowing 
with humour, and as bright as the most sparkling comic 
opera of Rossini, There is no parallel to be found in 
the history of music to such an artistic growth as that 
to be seen in the compositions of Verdi. 

Of opera in England during the century there is but 
little to say. Among those who have composed for the 
stage have been Balfe, Vincent Wallace, E. J. Loder, 
John Barnett, and others ; but none of them has exerted 
any permanent influence on the art, and of their numerous 
operas the only ones still occasionally to be heard are 
Balfe’s Bohemian Girl and Wallace’s Maritana, both of 
which may be described as ballad-operas—a kind of work 
now entirely out of date. Some of the present generation 
of composers—Mackenzie, Stanford, Corder, MacCunn, 
and the late Goring Thomas—have written operas far 
more in accordance with modern artistic ideals; but the 
greatest, and it may be added, the most deserved success 
has been achieved by the light comic operas of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, who by such works as his Pinafore, The Pirates 
of Penzance, The Mikado, and The Yeomen of the Guard 
has created a new genre, and has done much to raise the 
taste of the general’ public, and to wean it from the love 
of the frivolous and often stupid “ opera bouffe” so much 
in favour in this country twenty or thirty years ago. He 
has shown that it is possible to combine genuine musical 
humour with the highest artistic finish, and to be 
thoroughly amusing without in the least pandering toa 
depraved taste. His only serious opera, /vanhoe, is 
fully worthy of his reputation ; but, unfortunately, there 
is in England no public for good work of that class. 
Music is still regarded too much as a mere amusement 
—and the lighter the better ! 

Very remarkable has been the growth of musical 
education during the century now closing. It was said 
at the beginning of this lecture that the Paris Con- 
servatoire was the only music school still in existence 
opened before 1800; now similar institutions are to be 
found in nearly every capital in Europe. It will be 
interesting to give the dates of the foundation of the chief 
musical Academies and Conservatoires of the present 
day. The Milan Conservatoire, which owed its origin to 
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the first Napoleon, was founded in 1809, and that at 
Vienna in 1816. The Royal Academy of Music in 
London commenced operations in 1823, and the Brussels 
Conservatoire in 1832. In 1843 the celebrated Leipzig 
Conservatory was established, under the auspices of the 
King of Saxony and the directorship of Mendelssohn. 
The Cologne Conservatory was founded seven years 
later, in 1850, The year 1865 saw the foundation of two 
important institutions, the Conservatories of Stuttgart and 
Munich. Among music schools of more recent birth 
must be named the Guildhall School of Music, established 
by the corporation of the City of London in 1880, and 
the Royal College of Music, which commenced operations 
in 1883. 

With the exception of the Guildhall School of Music— 
the largest music school in the world, with more than 
3,000 pupils—nearly, if not quite all the institutions just 
named are intended chiefly for the training of professional 
musicians. But much has been done outside these schools 
for musical education, at all events in our own country. 
Thanks in the first instance to the late John Hullah, who 
about 1841 established singing classes in London, and 
even more to the Revd. John Curwen, whose Tonic Sol- 
Fa system, in spite of a clumsy and unnecessary notation, 
has accomplished an enormous amount of good in 
popularizing singing, at no time has a knowledge of vocal 
music been so widely diffused as at present. The result 
is seen in the large number of choral societies to be found 
all over the country, and in the great musical festivals 
held every year. On the Continent also much progress 
has been made. 

It cannot be said that in England the advance of 
instrumental music has kept pace with that of vocal. 
True, we have multitudes of first-rate pianists, amateur as 
well as professional, and a very large number of excellent 
violinists ; but in orchestral music we are far behind 
Germany. In that country thére are few large towns 
which have not complete resident orchestras of their own ; 
here, the number of towns where a permanent orchestra 
is to be found might almost be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Yet there are signs of improvement in this 
direction, and we may hope for better things as it becomes 
more realized that music is not a mere amusement but an 
elevating influence and an essential part of a complete 
education. 

An important feature of the century, which has not yet 
been adverted to, is the wide diffusion of good music by 
the publication of cheap editions of the most important 
works of the great composers. It is a subject for 
legitimate pride that in this movement England took the 
lead. It is to the enterprise of Mr. J. Alfred Novello 
th at we owe the first octavo editions of oratorios and 
other vocal works. Some of us are old enough to 
remember the time when Handel’s Messiah could not be 
purchased for less than a guinea ; now it can be obtained 
fora shilling. Nor is it only large works of which the 
price has been so much reduced. Part-songs and glees 
can now be bought for as many pence as they formerly 
cost shillings ; and it can hardly be doubted that the 
increase in the number of our choral societies is in no 
small degree due to the fact that the requisite music can 
be procured at a price which places it within the reach 
of all. 

The policy inaugurated by Alfred Novello was worthily 
carried on by his successor in the business, the late 
Henry Littleton ; and other publishers soon followed the 
example set by these pioneers. In Germany also, many 
of the leading firms issued cheap editions of the classics, 
both vocal and instrumental ; it will suffice to mention 
the names of Breitkopf & Hartel, Peters, Litolff, and 


Steingriiber as among the chief publishers of editions 
which, for the most part, leave nothing to desire either 
on the score of accuracy, clearness of type, or cheapness. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the music student 
of to-day can provide himself with most of the works of 
the great composers at one-tenth of the price which he 
would have had to pay fifty years ago. 

It is not merely by the issue of cheap music that the 
present century has been distinguished ; mention must 
also be made of the splendid editions of the complete 
works of the great composers which have been recently 
published, or are still in course of publication. The first 
attempt in this direction was made by Dr. Arnold at the 
end of the last century with his edition of the works of 
Handel, published!in London by subscription between the 
years 1789 and 1797. Owing to lack of support, it was 
never completed, being discontinued after about forty 
volumes had been issued. A similar attempt made in 
the first half of this century by the English Handel 
Society was even less successful, only sixteen volumes 
being published. But in 1850, the centenary of Sebastian 
Bach’s death, the Bach-Gesellschaft was founded in 
Leipzig, with the object of publishing by yearly sub- 
scription the complete works of Bach. The first volume 
appeared at the end of 1851, and, after half a century’s 
continuous work, ‘the last has been published this year. 
In 1858 the German Handel Society, of which Dr. 
Chrysander was the chief director, began a_ similar 
edition of Handel’s works, which is now almost complete, 
and will contain nearly a hundred volumes. 

But the most important work in the direction of com- 
plete editions has been done by the great firm of 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel at Leipzig. During the last forty 
years they have published the entire works of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, and Chopin, 
and they have just commenced a similar edition of 
Berlioz. Alike for the musical student and for practical 
performance, these publications have been of the greatest 
value. 

In musical literature much has been done during the 
present century. The historical works of Ambros, Cousse- 
maker, and—thoughonasmallerscale, of hardly less artistic 
value—Sir Hubert Parry deserve honourable mention. 
Musical biography has been especially well represented. 
It will suffice to mention the names of Otto Jahn, whose 
masterly life of Mozart is as fascinating in style as it is 
full and accurate in detail ; Spitta’s “ J. S. Bach,” a work 
full of research ; Pohl’s “ Haydn,” the completion of which 
was unfortunately interrupted by the death of the author ; 
Thayer’s “ Beethoven” and Chrysander’s “ Handel,” both 
still unfinished, to show how much has been accomplished. 
It would be unjust, also, in this connection, to pass over 
without notice the extended biographies of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Schubert written by Sir George Grove 
for his “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” 

Enormous advance has been made during the present 
century in musical theory, which has necessarily followed 
the development of new artistic resources by Beethoven 
and those who have succeeded him. In the last century 
the leading text-books were those of Kirnberger, Mar- 
purg, and Fux—works which are now utterly out of date, 
and unknown excepting to musical antiquariars. This 
century has seen the appearance in Germany of the works 
of Albrechtsberger, Lobe, André, Marx, Hauptmann, 
Gottfried Weber, Richter, Weitzmann, Jadassohn and 
Riemann—to mention only the most prominent writers. 
In France and Belgium, Cherubini, Kastner, Reicha, 
Choron, Berlioz and Gevaert have written treatises on 
various branches of composition, which, though of 





different degrees of merit, all occupy an honourable 
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place. Nor has England been behindhand. as the 
mention of the names of Goss, Macfarren, Ouseley, and 
Stainer sufficiently proves. In a more purely scientific 
aspect the researches of Helmholtz have been of the 
utmost value, while in our own country, Tyndall, Sedley 
Taylor, and others may be named as having made 
valuable contributions to the study of acoustics. 

Of writers on musical zesthetics du:.ng the century the 
name is legion. It is quite impossible to name even a 
small part of those who have worked with distinction 
in this field; but one cannot pass over the name of 
Richard Wagner, whose numerous prose works have 
exerted hardly less influence than his music-dramas on 
modern artistic development. 

I fear that much of what has been said this af.ernoon 
will appear more like a catalogue than a lecture; but I 
must plead in extenuation the impossibility of treating in 
any Cetail, within the limits of an hour, a subject of such 
vast extent. Many points have been passed over 
ultogether—among these the interesting question of 
nanonality in music, as exemplified in the Russian, 
Lohemian, and Hungarian schools of composition. All 
that has Leen attempted is a kind of “ bird’s-eye view” 
of the growth of the art; a few wcrds of summing-up 
will conclude these remarks. 

What are to be regarded as the salient features of 
musical progress since 1800? First and foremost, it must 
be said, is the immense development of musical educa- 
tion, and, as a result, the changed attitude of the public 
toward the art. Though much still remains to be done, 
music is no longer regarded as a mere amusement ; its 
importance as a factor in education is generally recog- 
nized, and the profession of music is not now, as tormerly, 
considered unfit for a gentleman. Its representatives 
now meet the members of other professions upon equal 
terms ; and such unworthy treatment as Mozart received 
in the last century from the Archbishop of Sa!zburg would 
now be impossible. 

The most striking feature in the history of music during 
the century has been the growth of the romantic school, 
by which the o!der (classical) school has been to a great 
extent superseded. We may in some respects regret 
this, but it is impossible to ignore it. The cheerful 
naiveté of Haydn, the limpid clearness of Mozart, have 
gone, nevertoreturn. In their place we have the intensity 
of Schumann, the passionate utterances of Wagner, and 
the picturesque, though at times over-coloured realism of 
Berlioz and Liszt. ‘Though not more expressive, modern 
music is more emotional than that of the last century, and 
in the desire for deep expression the true limits of the 
beautiful are not infrequently overpassed. Another 
tendency of the present day is toward prolixity; too 
often composers appear, like the Pharisees of old, to 
think they shall be heard for their much speaking. This 
is naturally most observable in works written in the 
larger forms, such as symphonies, quartetts, or trios; 
a and Rubinstein are conspicuous examples of this 
fault. 

It would be hazardous to attempt any forecast of the 
probable developments of the art during the coming 
century. But it is not to be expected, after the wonderful 
progress seen during the past hundred years, that music 
will remain where it is now. In what direction its next 
movement will be is more difficult to say. Yet certain 
indications seem to point to the possibility of a larger and 
freer use of the characteristic features of national folk- 
song. The lines of demarcation between different races 
appear to be more clearly distinguishable than formerly. 
The music of Tschaikowsky, Glazounow, Rimski-Korsa- 
kow, and other Russian composers whose works have 


been frequently heard of late in England, bear a strongly 
marked Slavonic character; while those of Dvorak, 
Smetana, and Fibich have a no less clearly perceptible 
Bohemian flavour. In England, too, we are gradually 
forming a national style. The more important recent 
English compositions are no longer, as formerly, mere 
copies of German or French prototypes, but bear a 
distinct stamp, difficult to define in words, yet easily felt, 
which differentiates them from the music of other nations. 
We may look forward hopefully to the future, believing 
that England is likely once more, as in the past, to stand 
in the front rank as a musical people—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished ! 








HUMOUR IN MUSIC. 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.BAC. OXON. 


(Conciuded from page 102.) 


HAYDN is the incarnation of a happy spirit in music. 
His compositions brim over with “mirth and jollity,” 
his quaint touches, exuberant fancy, unfa ling originality 
of resource in treatment, and unflagging gaiety, make us 
instinctively think of him as a great humorist ; but it 
may fairly be doubted whether any single piece or single 
passage could be quoted as being in itself really 
humorous. 

Still less may we look for the humorous in Mozart, 
who, as Schumann says, is so much more idealistic than 
Haydn. His * Musical Joke’ (‘Peasant’s Symphony’) 
depends for its comical effect largely on the mistakes his 
performers are caused to make—wrong notes, wrong 
entries of the horns, etc. But what makes us laugh when we 
hear a bad German band in the street, or when someone 
on the pianoforte imitates their awful discordances, loses 
all its joke when transferred to the concert room or study. 
It is merely ludicrous, and is not music at all. | Mozart’s 
composition, mimicking the mistakes and the gaucheries 
ot incapable composer and village performer, is merely 
a supreme effort on a large and artistic scale and by an 
unsurpassable genius, similar in intent and character to 
those laughable imitations of a street band which any 
clever pianist can easily give us. 

Beethoven’s humour was of the grim order, as is so 
well illustrated by his “ better water from my body than 
from my pen,” when he was being treated for dropsy. 
The hero of the ‘ Lobkowitzscher Esel’ incident cannot 
have been possessed of a very pretty wit! But in this 
matter, as in others, we find qualities in his music which, 
as Sir George Grove has pointed out, we search for in 
vain in his life and character. His love of practical 
jokes, bad puns, etc.,is shown--in sublimated torm—in 
such a comical passage as 
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in the 4th Symphony Finale. Similar burlesque 
effects are to be found in Haydn ; but such jokes are, 
like puns, the cheapest form of wit. Much finer wit than 
anything Beethoven said or did in his lifetime may be 
enjoyed in many a passage which cannot be called 
humorous music. 

Mendelssohn is not to be classed among the humorous 
or even among the witty writers. Schumann was subtle 
of wit, but his humour is never ‘humorous.’ Corder 
wishes to deny him even humour, but that is surely going 





too far. Chopin’s genius was much too aristocratic to 
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descend to humour; one might as soon expect to hear 
a joke from Lord Chesterfield as from Chopin. 

Before we come to Wagner, our attention is directe1 by 
Mr. Corder to Berlioz. One of that composer’s most defin- 
ite attempts at being funny is in the ‘Amen’ Chorus, after 
Brander’s Rat-song, in Faust. There he seeks by the 
means of incongruity to express a humorous situation, 
and, like Beethoven (according to Mr. Corder), evidently 
intends a satire upon an inferior style of composition— 
Fugue to wit! We may not concede that he has achieved 
either the first or the second aim; but when Mr. Corder 
declares that the ‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo, is ‘more 
of a joke in orchestration than anything,” we may 
conclude that he has been intent on making a joke 
himself when he does not find one in the music. 

The Meistersinger is supposed to be a comic opera ; 
it would better be styled a musical comedy. It is to this 
score that we naturally turn when we seek for humorous 
effects in music as Wagner could compass them. Cer- 
tainly the complicated quotation Mr. Corder gives* as 
“almost the only instance of musical humour in opera 
where the humour emanates from the music independently 
of the words,” is as spontaneously and perspicuously 
funny as some of the would-be witty sayings Meredith 
puts into the mouth of Mrs. Mountstuart. As Meredith 
says about himself in the character of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne—“ He tried to say it in jest . but he 
muddled it in the thick of his conscious thunder.” 
It is only in the Metstersinger that the thick of the 
thunder clears sufficiently to allow the delicate wit to 
sparkle. But the orchestral accompaniment to Beck- 
messer’s train of thought in Sachs’ room (Act III.), 
exquisitely funny to those who know the mus’c and what 
it illustrates and refers to, has no such effect upon even 
the most susceptible hearer who does not know its con- 
nection with previous scenes; it therefore cannot be 
called humorous in itself. A joke which requires elabor- 
ate explanation cannot be instanced as a remarkable 
effect of humour ; and Mr. Corder’s amazing assertion 
that the passage is “a piece of musical humour abso- 
lutely without parallel” needs only to be quoted to show 
how extravagant it is. 

_ But are those far wrong who see exquisite humour 








the opening musical phrases of Beckmesser’s song? 
That David in a fit of absent-mindedness begins his 
morning lesson to the same phrase is only funny to 
those who know the dramatic connection. 

When we direct our attention away from individual com- 
posers, potentially humorous—who ‘could, should, or would 
have been’ funny—to single compositions of generally ac- 
knowledged humorous effect, we are still further at a loss 
to explain the elements of humcur in music. Incongruity, 
one of the essences of the humorous, is not by any means 
enough. The example given by Mr. Corder from Offen- 
bach’s Barbe Bleue, where the accompaniment to a 
pathetic description of the Baron’s wife’s death becomes 
xradually faster until it bursts into a merry polka, is 
funny enough in the opera; but when it is Mr. Gros- 
smith’s rejected polka which becomes, under the pub- 
lisher’s suggestion, a consumptive and heaven-rewarded 
choir boy, it is only saddening. The Dies /ra@ played 





* The passage from Siegfried, Act 11. (vide Grove’s Dictionary, Vol. IV., 
633), too long for quotation here, shows the theme of Mime's murderous in- 
tention, into which is woven, as if in mockery, the theme of the forest bird 
which had already revealed his intention towards the young hero.] 








faster and faster on more and more incongruous instru- 
ments in Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique’ is neither 
funny nor humorous, any more than is Diirer’s skeleton 
fiddler : it is simply repellent and even disgusting—the 
most pronounced agnostic might well call it blasphemous. 
No one may call it inartistic or ineffective, for it cer- 
tainly produces the effect the composer intended. 

A favourable device to enable a composer to compass 
a humorous effect is to use the bassoon in a certain class 
of passage. The instrument has a comic effect when it 
lightly skips about as in the Finale of Haydn’s G major 
Symphony, or the first movement of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in F; the duet in the Clown’s March (‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’) is as funny as we care to 
believe it ; but the tones of the bassoon are not laughter- 
provoking in Sau/ (Witch of Endor scene), ‘ Revenge, 
Timotheus Cries,’ the Churchyard Scene in Rodert the 
Devil, or in the beautiful obbligato to the ‘ Agnus Dei’ 
in Weber’s G major Mass. 

One can imagine the Cor Anglais being made to sound 
as incongruous and humorous as, in 77istan, it sounds 
as if it were the spirit of desolation, or, as in the ‘New 
World’ Symphony, its tones are those of lyric pathos. 


Let us take now into consideration the school of comic 
opera, where surely we may find undeniably humorous 
music and men who can write such music. If the words 
of the libretto or the situation on the stage is funny, and 
the music is as appropriate as it can easily be, it does not 
follow by any means that the music is humorous in itsel% 
Anything may be made to sound funny in music if the 
player sets out with that avowed intention. But if any 
composers may be depended upon for the ability to write 
music humorous in itself, it must surely be those who have 
won unparalleled and universal success as comic opera 
writers. It is necessary to remind English readers that 
comic opera has nothing to do with the outrageous farces 
which of late years have been dignified with the name. 
Nor does the name include the more genuinely funny 
pages of operas like the Bohemian Girl. 

Lecocq, Strauss, and Sullivan will be acknowledged 
as three representative writers of really amusing and 
humorous music in setting libretti of comic operas, 
French, German, and English. One of the funniest 
scenes I can remember from Lecocq’s operas is the 
chorus of conspirators in Madame Angot, where the 
amusing situation, emphasized by farcical acting on the 
darkened stage, has music set to it which seems to fit it 
like a glove. But 
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is really no funnier in itself than is Meyetbeer’s Corona- 
tion March from Zhe Prophet the themes of which, 
suitably treated, would have served Lecocq just as well. 
While Lecocq’s music, written fora Meyerbeerian orches- 
tra, would have made quite an effective Coronation March ! 

Strauss’ delightful operettas are permeated through and 
through with the thought, the spirit, and the expression 
of the Waltz King. And if Strauss can convey humorous 
meaning in the music of the waltzes in the //edermaus 
or the Zigeuner Baron, we may confidently look for 
the humorous in some at least of his numberless sets of 
waltzes written without any connection between music 
and words or scene. But we look in vain for anything 
of the kind. Gaiety, good spirits, fancy, wit, and that 
indescribable Viennese quality which they call ‘ fesch’ 
are all present in captivating abundance, but not the 
one quality of which we are in search, 
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To say that Sullivan’s comic opera music is never 
funny in itself would be to invite a storm of indignant 
protest. True, our Mentor in Grove (Mentor Academ- 
cus) declares that “in these works, delightful as they 
are, the humour is quite inseparab!e from the words, 
Change these and all is lost.” The best proof would be 
to select from a list sent in by protesters and apply Mr. 
Corder’s test. 


I took a recent opportunity of asking the opinion of a 
very distinguished pianist, one of the most serious as he 
is one of the most famous artists of the day. He, like 
everyone else when confronted by the question, declared 
emphatically that there is such a thing as the humorous 
in music, and that it has often been successfully employed. 
But when pressed for examples, his opinions served to 
show how hopelessly the views of artists and students, as 
well as of critics, are at variance with each other. He 
finds lots of humour in Bach, and instanced the C sharp 
Fugue subject, also the whole of the VIIIth two-part 
Invention (in F); he passes over Haydn altogether, and 
sees nothing humorous in the ‘Lost Penny’ Rondo; 
while ‘hedging’ on the waltz question, he professes to find 
humour in some of Strauss’ polkas; and declares that 
among the most successful attempts to incorporate the 
humorous spirit in music are the ‘ Pantomimen’ recently 
written by Schytte. 


Somewhat breathless from the long bewildering quest, 
we may well ask ourselves whether there is really such a 
thing as humorous music—music which in itself, and 
apart from any suggestion of words or title, is humorous. 
Of late years many illustrations have been drawn 
for music from the sister art of painting—we talk of 
‘tone painting,’ ‘rich, warm colouring, ‘sound pictures,’ 
etc., but the analogy is only superficial in its truth. A 
closer analogy is that between music and architecture, 
which has often been called frozen music. But the effects 
of architecture are too permanent to allow of the humorous, 
and the best joke would be apt to pall did it remain in 
continuous evidence for centuries. The incongruous in 
architecture (the leaning tower of Pisa, pillars which are 
made to appear as if they were off the straight, etc.) never 
is humorous. The grotesque as shown in gargoyles and 
other devices is never really funny. 

Perhaps the fact that we are led to suspect the 
absence of this quality in music may be seized upon 
by transcendentalists who look upon music as the 
‘Heavenly Maid,’ as the ‘divinest’ of all the arts; who 
conceive it as the only art which is to survive through- 
out eternity, the only mode of expression common 
to mortals and to ,the hosts of Heaven. They can 
imagine the smile as the tear of an angel, but not the 
laugh. Man, as an animal, laughs; as an angel, the 
sense of the humorous will fall away from him with the 
rest of his animal nature ! 








A LONDON FESTIVAL. 


THE conventional criticism of Mr. Robert Newman’s 
recent London Festival was to callit a series of orchestral 
concerts, and not a festival at all. A festival, it was said, 
presupposes a certain social intercourse, and, above all, 
a festival in England is Ham/et without the vacillating 
hero if it does not include the performance of choral 
works. As to the first count, no London Festival can be 
socially as agreeable as the festivals in the provinces. 
London is too large, and the Queen’s Hall affair was the 
enterprise of a private individual; as to the second 


count, a festival should represent more or less the ex- 
ceptional musical activities in a district ; and as choral 
singing cannot be said to be particularly distinctive of 
Londoa musical life, to have made the Queen’s Hall 
festival choral would have been merely to imitate the 
festival of the provinces. If there is any one feature of 
London musical life which distinguishes it from the life 
of other cities, it is that here we have a procession of all 
the greatest artists of the world. It is the centre of 
cosmopolitan musical art. Whatever the Berliner may 
think of Berlin, or the Parisian of Paris, an artist has not 
sealed his reputation until London has been conquered. 
Our very slowness in accepting the great executants and 
composers is in our favour. An Ysaye is accepted as a 
giant among violinists on the Continent, and even in 
America, long before he is justly appreciated here; a 
Busoni can pack a Berlin concert-room when here his 
name and talents are known to but a few discriminating 
amateurs and critics ; a Ternina can be hailed as a star 
in Germany and New York, and still London waits to 
give its verdict. It has given it in the case of Ysaye 
during the last year ; in the case of Busoni, his brilliant 
triumph at a recent Philharmonic concert will probably 
make his. name in London; and in that of Ternina, 
although a good many of us recognized her wonderful 
gifts when she sang at Covent Garden a couple of years 
ago, her recent performances will possibly make her 
accepted at her true value. But though London is so 
tardy in recognizing great artists, she is at least faithful 
to her favourites. And, however slow we may be in 
making up our minds, we have never made any great 
mistake in our judgment. Rubinstein, Jenny Lind, 
Mario, Mendelssohn, Joachim—think of the men and 
women who have captured London in the past and 
whose names have become household words here, and 
you will find they include all the greatest artists of the 
world. London, then, is a kind of cosmopolitan mart — 
a clearing-house for genius. A festival which did not 
represent this side of London musical life should not be 
called a London Musical Festival. How far did the 
recent festival represent it? Not by any means fully, it 
must be admitted ; but it must be remembered that the 
London Festival is only in its infancy. As singers we 
had Miss Clara Butt, Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi, and Mme. Albani—four fine artists. There 
should have been at least a couple of men singers. But 
the vocal side of a London Festival is not so very im- 
portant, for we can hear all the great foreign singers of 
the day at Covent Garden. As to instrumentalists, we had 
but M. Ysaye—a tower of strength; but one instrumentalist 
is not enough. We ought to have heard at least one 
great pianist, either Busoni, Paderewski, or D’Albert. 
The concerts of a London Festival should practically 
illustrate the music of the world, since London is the 
richest and most important city in the world. 

Passing from the foreign side of metropolitan musical 
life, we have to search for some native characteristic of 
London which should be exploited at a festival. Choral 
singing is not so good hereas it is in Leeds, Birmingham, 
or Sheffield. But London stands out supreme from every 
provincial city in the number of skilled orchestral players 
who pursue their profession here. There is the Queen's 
Hall orchestra, the Philharmonic orchestra, the Richter 
orchestra, and the Crystal Palace orchestra. These 
bands to a certain extent overlap in their membership, so 
that you cannot say we have four fine orchestras in our 
midst. But there is a large number of instrumentalists 
who play in one of the four bands and in none of the 
others, so that if it be necessary to have an exceptionally 





large orchestra at a London Festival, a splendid body of 
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players could be formed (if professional exigencies per- 
mitted it) from the four bands named. And those who 
heard the double orchestras at the recent festival must 
admit that the immense army of instruments had an 
exceptionally fine effect. You do not require a double 
band, however. What is wanted is an increase of 
strings, and especially an increase of wood-wind beyond 
the present proportion of wood-wind to strings. The 
faults of the combined (ueen’s Hall and Lamoureux 
bands were that all departments do not require to be 
doubled, and that the style of playing of the two orchestras 
was so different, and the time for rehearsal necessarily 
so limited, that it was impossible for any man to obtain 
the fullest effect from the band of which it was capable. 
But even as it was the effect was often magnificent, 
especially in more modern music, and it quite justified 
the experiment. M. Chevillard, however, excellent com- 
poser and musician as he is, did not impress one as a 
comductor, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Newman will 
not engage him and his Paris band for next year’s festival. 
Next to an exceptional orchestra and the finest soloists 
of the world, a London Festival should offer something 
exceptional in the way of conducting. Our bands would 
provide an instrument on which any conductor would be 
glad to play. Ii may, therefore, be suggested that the 
festival orchestra should be directed by Mr. Wood, as 
the best native conductor, Herr Nikisch, and Dr. Richter 
(if his engagements would allow of it), and foreign 
composers might be asked to conduct their own works. 

The question of programmes remains to be considered. 
At the recent festival we had four works by native 
composers: Mr. Granville Bantock’s “ Thalaba, the 
Destroyer,” Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s “ Hiawatha” Overture, 
and Mr, Percy Pitt’s Ballade for violin and orchestra, and 
his “ Le Sang des Crépuscules” symphonic-poem. These 
were interesting works, especially the last-named—an 
exceedingly clever composition ; but English music at a 
London Festival should be more fully represented, 
although the necessity of upholding the cosmopolitan 
character of London musical life would necessitate 
British music taking not too prominent a position, Also, 
a London Festival should include all the latest novelties 
ty foreign composers. At the recent festival the only 
fureign novelties were some quite inconsiderable works 
by French composers. And would such a festival, as has 
been sketched here, be successful? One cannot tell; but 
since the recent London Festival, with all its limitations, 
drew a number of visitors from the provinces, there is 
every reason to suppose that a cosmopolitan festival, 
representing all the best that is being done in music, 
would attract still larger crowds. On its artistic side, 
too, it would have a value of its own. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


No special prophetic gift was needed to foretell that Max 
Schillings’ opera, Der Pfeifertag, would not long keep the 
stage, but it was not to be expected that within the space of a 
month it would only be given twice, whereas even operas like 
Weingartner's Genesius and Siegfried Wagner’s Der Béiren- 
hauter have at any rate been played from three to six 
times. But these operas really stand on a higher plane ; Schil- 
lings’ work is the product of diligence and energy, yet, though 
written, apparently, with thoroughly honourable intent, it offers 
of itself testimony of almost utter lack of invention, ‘Then there 
is the libretto in which lurk strong reminiscences of Dye 
Meis'ersinger without once assuming a sympathetic form such 
as that of which Wagner's opera offers so many examples. ‘There 
are many stage effects to dazzle the eye, but ear and heart are 
left altogether empty, unless refined orchestration give satisfac- 





tion. That, however, is an art so common now that we scarcely 
venture to mention it, and one which actually makes us long to 
hear once again a Weber, Mendelssohn, or Beethoven orchestra, 
just as one will soon long to hear a Mozart, Beethoven, oc 
Schumann symphony without fanciful tempo-changes and similar 
garnish. In support of this statement may be mentioned the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which Hans Richter, together with 
his Philharmonic orchestra, is everywhere creating; for he is 
the one, if not the only, modern conductor who in the interpre« 
tation of classical masterpieces has kept altogether free from 
arbitrary readings. Even Sebastian Bach’s ‘‘ Matthew” Passion 
must submit to be so dressed up that Die Grenzdoter, one of 
our best German monthly magazines, recently asserted that the 
work was no longer to be heard in Leipzig. Matters are not in 
quite such a sorry plight now, and it would be deplorable if an 
occasional inartistic interpretation of any work could at once 
render it unenjoyable. The performance, for instance, this year 
of the Passion music, under the direction of Herr Nikisch 

offered many fine, elevating moments. Chorus and orchestra 
acquitted themselves bravely, and among the soloists Herr 
Litzinger, as representative of the Evangelist, deserves special 
praise, whereas Ilerr Dr. Felix Kraus, as Christus, by no means 
gave satisfaction. We could by no means agree with his 
attempt to render the part of Christ dramatic. What, indeed, 
has become of the perfectly simple mode of interpretation, whose 
only aim is to reproduce the composer's intentions ? 

The Conservatorium, according to its yearly custom, gave a 
concert in honour of its high patron, King Albert of Saxony, 
who in this month has celebrated his seventieth birthday. It 
opened with Weber's ‘‘ Jubel” overture performed by the students’ 
orchestra ; then followed two scenes from the first act of Carl 
Grammann’s opera Zhusnelda, with the parts of Hilda and 
Siegmund excellently interpreted by Fri. Johanna Schwan and 
Herr Max Kuhn ; the former, especially, created a most favour- 
able impression. Next followed two movements from Spokr's 
11th Concerto, played in most admirable manner by the eleven- 
year-old Katharina Bosch, from Tiel in Holland, pupil of Capell- 
meister Hans Sitt. The young maiden hasa Heaven-born talent, 
and unless everything prove deceptive, will one day make a 
name in the world, ‘The programme ended with the ‘‘Aventiure”’ 
Symphony by Grammann. It will be perceived that the marked 
preference for Grammann, an able if not remarkable composer, 
is to be attributed to the fact that he was a former pupil of the 
Conservatorium, who won an important scholarship. He died, 
as is known, a few years ago, in Dresden. 

Frl. Vera Sastrabskaja trom Odessa, also a pupil of the royal 
Conservatorium, specially of Herr Wendling, gave a sotré? on 
May 7th in the Salle Bliithner. She has on repeated occasions 
shown herself an artist highly gifted, and this time she proved her 
mastery of the Janko-keyboard. But why she has devoted the 
time to become proficient on it is difficult to understand, as that 
instrument is not widely used. We, however, willingly testify 
to the fact that the lady displayed brilliant talent in her per- 
formances cf the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in 
B flat minor, and in various solos by Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, 
Reinecke, Moszkowski, etc. 

Since Easter the Conservatorium has added to its teaching 
staff the famous pianoforte virtuoso Alfred Reisenauer. This will 
exercise great influence on training, and it is all the more wel- 
come seeing that Professor Reinecke has ceased to teach the 
pianoforte at that institution, only giving instruction in com- 
position and in playing from score. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


“THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE” was one of the few songs 
composed by Schumann in the year 1847, when he was 
deeply engaged on his opera Genoveva, and it is a con- 
tribution to song literature as charming as it is bright. 
The dotted rhythm and the drum and trumpet notes 
typify, as it were, the soldier’s stern vocation, while the 
soft engaging melody portrays the fair bride who will 
help him through the battle ot life. 

“ May-Time” (Lindliches Lied), offers another specimen 
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of what Schumann could effect by simple means. 
The fresh, fragrant melody tells of May-time as sung, 
however, by the poets rather than as it appears to us in 
real life. The transcriptions for pianoforte solo of these 
two songs by Mr. E. Pauer are simple, yet effective. 








*, Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Cnditions. 
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Twenty-four Studies for the Pianoforte. By FERDINAND 
HILLER. Op. 15, Books 1, 2, and 3. (Edition 
Nos. 8178A, B, C; each, net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

DR. FERDINAND HILLER, who in his youth studied 
with Hummel, was in his day a pianist of considerable 
renown, and the studies under notice show how complete 
and great his mastery of the keyboard must have been. 
Hiller stood midway between the old and the new, or, to 
use the accepted phrase, between the classical and the 
romantic school, and there is no doubt that some would 
prefer to him Clementi or Cramer, or, of moderns, Liszt or 
Chopin ; the former as deeper, the latter as more brilliant. 
All this may be reasonable enough, and yet Hiller, as com- 
poser of studies, has rendered most useful service to 
pianists. His special object in writing them was to 
develop and strengthen the fingers, and the great skill 
with which he has accomplished this makes one forget a 
certain dryness, or perhaps it would be fairer to say old- 
fashionedness. The studies have musical as well as 
technical interest. There is one feature in them that 
deserves special note: Hiller divides work equally between 
the two hands, whereas in Chopin the right is certainly 
favoured at the expense of the left. And whatever draw- 
backs, or let us call them lookings-back, there may be in 
these studies, they will scarcely be noticed by anyone 
while practising them, and players who, having mastered 
them, begin to find that will is sometimes stronger 
than inspiration, will not care to criticise too closely 
music by means of which they have had the way 
solidly prepared for the higher development which 
began and perhaps ended with Chopin and Liszt. 


The Music to Alfred Tennyson's Drama “ Queen Mary.” 
By C. VILLIERS STANFORD. Op. 6. Arranged as 
Pianoforte Duet by the Composer. (Edition 
No. 9996; price, net, 4s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 


THIS music was written for the production of the late 
Lord Tennyson’s drama at the Lyceum Theatre in 1876. 
The overture opens with a brief, simple, yet characteristic 
motive, followed by a restless passage of quavers com- 
mencing piano and ending, after crescendo, with two loud 
chords. ‘The first, we presume, is typical of Mary as 
Queen ; the second, of her agitated state of mind. A 
second theme in the key of F (relative major), is of 
softer, more engaging aspect. From this material the 
overture is evolved in a dignified style. Entr’acte No. 1 
has the heading of the insurrectionary leader, “ Wyatt,” 
which is, as one would suppose, bold and defiant. 
Entr’acte No, 2 bears the name “ Philip,” and the grace- 
ful, chivalric character of the music refers, of course, to 
th: Philip as he first appeared to Mary. A brief andante 
comes before Act 3, Scene 5, in which the princess 
Elizabeth and her lady-in-waiting are at Woodstock, and 
then follows the arch Milkmaid’s Song, which occurs in 
that scene. Entr’acte 4, “ Cranmer,” based on what is 
known as Tallis’s “Ordination Hymn,” is a broad 


solemn number. Entr’acte No. 4 is marked “ Mery,” 
but it opens with themes which already proclaim the 
subject of the music; in the fifth act we have Queen 
Mary’s long and dramatic interview with Philip. And 
then there is the plaintive lute song, sung by Mary in her 
most sorrowful mood, after reading a paper on which 
was written, ‘Your people hate you as your husband 
hates you.” The arrangement in duet form of the instru- 
mental music has been made by one who best knows the 
score, and therefore what should be taken and what left. 


Perles Musicales, Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour 
Piano. No. 95, “ Valse poétique,” by A. STRELEZKI, 
and No. 96, “ Friihlingslied” (Spring Song), by G. 
MERKEL. London: Augener & Co. 
THE title of the first seems to hint at a poetic basis for 
the music, and no doubt anyone of an imaginative turn 
of mind could easily make up a little story in keeping 
with it. The principal theme, at first soft and tender, 
then for a moment loud but afterwards decreasing in 
pitch and volume of tone, and then the middle section, 
throughout which alternate moods prevail, also the calm 
coda, offer all the material for a romance of the ball- 
room. The piece, effectively written, is not difficult. The 
“Spring Song,” on the other hand, carries us into the 
open air, and helps us, particularly at this season of the 
year, to think of meadows gay with buttercups, of ver- 
dant streams, and of the singing of birds. The music, 
fresh and engaging, can easily be mastered; it only 
wants a player with a light elastic touch. 


Eight Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. By CARL 
HERING. Op.2t. Revised and marked for teach- 
ing purposes by ERNST HEIM. (Edition No. 11494; 
net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 
SHORT and attractive p'‘eces for these two instruments 
are none too plentiful. The first of the eight now under 
notice is a Styrienne, which is both smooth and graceful. 
The middle #72 vivo section, in the key of the subdomi- 
nant, with its dainty melody and quaint drone bass, 
offers pleasant diversion. No.2 is a simple expressive 
Lied; the pianoforte at first accompanies in arpeggio 
chords, but after a time it has a little counter-melody of 
its own. No. 3,a Saltarello, is a brisk piece, in which 
the keyboard player is busily and agreeably engaged. 
No. 4 is a showy E/ude, which, as the violin has from 
beginning to end an uninterrupted succession of semi- 
quavers, might well have borne the superscription mo/o 
perpetuo. No. 5 presents us with another engaging Lied, 
No.6 a stirring Hungarian March, No.7 still another 
Lied, and No. 8 a Ballade, which commences #f and 
misterioso in A minor, but after a time a change is made to 
the key of the tonic major, and to some lively music. 
The return to the principal key is brought about in some- 
what curious manner, after which the opening section is 
repeated, commencing, however, with one bar of // 


Twelve Classical Pieces, arranged for the Violin (in the 
Ist position, ad /d.), with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
By ALFRED MOFFAT. Books 1 and 2. (Edition 
Nos. 75264 and B; each, net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 
Tuis work has a double interest. The arrangements 
are cleverly managed, and then the music, although old 
considering the epoch at which it was written, will prob- 
ably be new to the majority of players, and not only 
new but most inviting. In the first book there is a 
pleasing Savabanda by C. M. Festing, one of the 
founders of the Royal Society of Musicians ; a graceful 





Intermedio, by a certain G. Putti; an expressive Largo, 
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by Veracini ; two quaint Gavoffes, by G. Mossi, contem- 
porary of Bach and Handel ; a Schwanengesang, broad 
and dignified, by J. F. Lampe; and finally an Aria and 
Rondinella, by Handel. The second book is no less 
interesting. There is a sedate Sarabanda, by Nicola 
Matteis ; a jaunty Zumdourin, by J. A. Birkenstock, a 
violinist who flourished at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century; and an exoressive Siciliano, by 
Francois Francoeur, one of the “twenty-four violons du 
roi.” The volume commences with an Azr by Bach, 
and concludes with a dignified A7zoso by William Boyce. 


Moto Perpetuo for the Violin, with Orchestral Accompani- 
ment by N. PAGANINI. Revised, and the original 
accompaniment arranged for the Pianoforte by 
ERNST HEIM. London: Augener & Co. 

THIS piece, which contains just upon three thousand semi- 
quavers following one another without any break whatever, 
is a never-ending delight to fiddlers who wish to train 
their fingers to be strong and swift. When mastered, the 
music is, of course, suitable for the concert-room. It was 
one of Paganini’s show pieces, and what wonders, with 
his fleet fingers and magic bow, he accomplished with it 
are now only remembered by those who have long passed 
the span of life accorded to man. And this, perhaps, is 
fortunate; to have heard him would have unnerved 
many players capable of giving a very good account of 
the music. aie 

Fantasia on English Melodies, for Violin, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. By ALFRED MorraT. London: 
Augener & Co. 

MOST national melodies appeal to us by reason of their 

simplicity, quaintness, or charm. Home associations of 

various kinds invest them, however, with special force and 
feeling when they are sung to or by natives of the country 
to which they belong ; and this is true even of melodies 
which have been imported, but which have become, as it 
were, naturalized. Such is the case with our “ Home, 
sweet Home!” which, of course, finds a place in the 
Fantasia under notice. The melody is Sicilian, and even 
the words were written by an American. We mention 
this matter of association, because although from a purely 
musical point of view English melodies may be surpassed 
by those of other countries, to Englishmen they make 
special appeal. In addition to the one named, “ Black 

Ey’d Susan,” “ Here’s to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen,” 

and “O dear! What can the matter be?” are introduced. 

But the last two will at the present moment prove the 

most popular; they are “ The British Grenadiers” and 

“Rule Britannia.” Mr. Moffat has written effective ac- 

companiments to the melodies, which are presented 

without any flashy ornaments ; and the one is connected 
with the other—with exception of the “ Grenadiers,” who 
march, as it were, straight into Dr. Arne’s vigorous tune 

—by a few bars’ symphony bringing about modulation to 

a fresh key. oe 

Album of Twelve English Songs. By C. VILLIERS 
STANFORD. Op. 43. (Edition No. 8938; net, 4s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE first song in this interesting Album is a setting of a 

short poem by Robert Bridges, commencing “ Since 

thou, O fondest and truest.” The vocal part throughout 
is simple and diatonic, and it is set off by an accompani- 
ment outwardly simple yet bearing more than one trace 
of skilful workmanship. No. 2 is Tennyson’s “ Crossing 
the Bar.” The solemn, stately opening, the pictorial yet 
poetical accompaniment to the words “ But such a tide 
as moving seems asleep,” and the impressive harmonies 
which underlie the phrase “And after that the dark!” are 
notable features in this fine song. Nos. 3 and 4 are again 





settings of poems by Robert Bridges. The first, “I praise 
the tender flower,” is graceful and delicate ; the second, 
“Say, O say, saith the Music,” like the poem, is quaint ; 
the pianoforte accompaniment, which has much to say 
on its own account, possesses much charm. No.5 is “A 
Corsican Dirge,” translated from the Corsican by Alma 
Strettell, and the plaintive and impassioned strains in 
which the maiden mourns for her murdered father are 
intensified by the agitated accompaniment. No. 6 is a 
setting of Browning’s well-known poem “ Prospice,” and 
the music illustrates the words with becoming power 
and vividness ; the agitation of the soul at the approach 
of death is reflected in the moving accompaniment, and, 
at the end, the trust in God, by bold, firm chords. No. 7 
has for its poem Keats’ “La Belle Dam: sans merci.” 
The music is written in true ballad style. Toe quiet 
opening, with the accompaniment echoing the voice at 
the end of each phrase, exhibits the right mood. The 
section in minor, with its “pacing-steed” notes, offers 
fine contrast, and so, again, does the dramatic Adlegro 
evolved from the opening phrase of the song. The simple 
Piit lento forms a fitting close. No. 8, “ Tne Milkmaid’s 
Song,” from Tennyson’s Queen Mary, is an arch little 
song with appropriate Scottish snap. No. 9, “ The Lute 
Song,” from the same play, is soft and expressive. ‘The 
last three numbers—“ To Carnations,” by Herrick, “ Out 
upon It,” and “ Why so Pale,” poems by Sir John Suckling 
—are short yet attractive ; the last has been much sung 
by one of our popular vocalists. This volume of songs 


by one of the best composers of the day is most welcome. 


The Verdict of the Flowers. Cantata for fema'e voices, 
soli and chorus (two-part), with pianoforte accom- 
paniment. Words by James Watson; music by 
C. HUTCHINS LEWIS. Vocal Score. (Edi:ion No. 
0094 ; net, 2s.). London: Augener & Co. 

ALL the fine arts are concerned with the beautiful, hence 
flowers play in them a large part. Poets love to sing 
their praises, artists to paint them, and composers to set 
to music words connected with them, or even to translate 
into tones their language. This simple cantata, with its 
short tuneful solos, its graceful two-part chorus, when in 
response to the declaration of the various flowers that the 
rose is most worthy “to sit on Flora’s throne,” will bz 
appreciated by all who have to find suitable vocal music 
for young folks. This cantata, though modest in form, is 
not commonplace. - 

Unison Songs, Book 2: “ Little Songs for Little People.” 
By FREDERICK ROssE. (Edition No. 12502; n:t, 
6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

Bic people often wonder how some composers manage 

to write songs of modest form, yet musically interesting. 

But in all arts when the simp'e is achieved withont any 

trace of the commonplace, it gives rise to astonishment. 

The reason thereof is plain: people a'ways marvel at 

what they cannot do themselves, and among musicians 

there are very few who can express thought or feeling in, 
as it were, a nutshell. These “ Unison Songs” are sure 

to be appreciated by “little people,” also by those of a 

larger growth. They are so fresh and tuneful, and scme 

of them—as, for instance, “The Fox in the Farmyard” 

—humorous. The pleasing poems are by Ernest Alfieri. 


Nymphs and Shepherds come away. By HENRY PurR- 
CELL. Arranged with pianoforte accompaniment 
from the original edition by ALFRED MOFFAT. 
London ;: Augener & Co. 

ALL composers, even the greatest, among whom ranks 

Henry. Purcell, have moments of special inspiration. In 

such a moment was written the song under notice. 
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There is a marked freshness, charm, spontaneity about it 
that is altogether refreshing. And while delightful to 
listen to, the vocal part is also grateful to the singer. 
The pianoforte part has been skilfully worked out from 
the original bass. We are glad to see on the title-page 


the name of the play for which the song was originally 
written ; information of this kind is often useful. 





Our Letter from the @pera. 


Vur Foyer, COVENT GARDEN, 
May 21, goo. 


DEAR MR. EDITOR,—Once again I uplift the mighty 
pen to address you on the subject of opera—the Opera— 
in England. You will notice that some nine months 
have elapsed since you last heard from me. During that 
interval I have heard opera in many parts of Europe ; I 
have even heard Egyptian opera, though it is true that it 
came off no further away than the French Exposition. 
In the meantime the London public, whose mighty heart 
we would fain persuade ourselves was bursting with sup- 
pressed yearning for opera of the highest order, has 
jogged along contentedly with no opera at all, and has 
yratified its purely musical longings with orchestral 
concerts, London festivals, ballad concerts, Ysaye con- 
certs, the Pops, and the rest. There is a point to make 
here, and, with your permission, before proceeding to my 
proper business I propose to make it. Many of the 
concerts given during the past months have been well 
supported. I do not say they have all yielded a hand- 
some profit—many of them, indeed, must have made a 
loss ; but on the whole the amount of public support has 
far exceeded what would have been considered possible 
a very few years ago. Now,a very few years ago the 
London public was not clamouring for orchestral or in 
fact any kind of concerts. If it passed St. James’s or 
Queen’s Hall on a Saturday afternoon and found nothing 
going on there, it did not :mmediately grow excited, and 
rush to Trafalgar Square to pull down the Nelson 
column; it did not demand the prompt dissolution of 
Parliament ; it. did not even scheme the cold-blooded 
assassination of Messrs. Parry, Stanford, Mackenzie, 
Cowen, Henry Wood, Chappell and Newman. It indi- 
cated in no way whatever that it wanted concerts and 
would have them, and would take a dire revenge if it 
did not get them. Yet, as you will well remember, there 
were those of us who insisted that if the public was given 
more concerts, and especially orchestral concerts, it 
would come forward and do the handsome thing, and 
pay its money like a man to hearthem. Whether the 
public was originally in a mind to do this, or whether 
we who had the public ear through the Press persuaded 
it that it ought to be in a mind to do this, I should 
not care to say ; but the fact remains that concerts having 
been given—remember, I am talking of high-class con- 
certs, not mere teachers’ advertisements—they were and 
are supported. Do you think it is altogether too ridicu- 
lus to suggest that something of the sort might happen 
i1 the case of opera? It is true the public does not call 
a: Covent Garden in October, and finding the place 
closed up, preparing for the tancy dress balls, set it 
aflame or fire 4'7 inch guns at it, or any nonsense of that 
sort ; but I believe it to be equally true that the public, 
all the same, does want opera, and if some enterprising 
manager would step in and do the thing passably well in 
the winter he would prosper at least as well as Mr, 
Kobert Newman and others have prospered of late with 





their concerts. The London public hates above ali 
things to be thought behind the times ; and even if it 
had never thought of opera before—and it most emphatic- 
ally has thought of it—it would pretend it had always 
wanted it, and it would crowd to hear good performances 
throughout the winter. I may remark that there is not 
for many years any hope of the Government building an 
opera-house, or even granting the money for a site ; 
while as for subsidies, they are ridiculously out of the 
question. This little game in South Africa will tax John 
Bull’s pocket sorely—is it not taxing all our pockets at 
the present moment ?--and the Government which voted 
money for music would be not merely bold, but stark, 
staring mad. The thing must be done by private enter- 
prise. Where is the man to do it ? 

That point dealt with to my satisfaction—and I hope, 
Mr. Editor, to yours and your readers’—let me get on to 
the Opera of this year. It opened with Faust on Monday, 
May 14th. Romeo et Juliette was the original announce- 
ment, but something happened, and Faust, with Melba 
as Marguerite, was substituted. Then something else— 
to be precise, it was bronchitis—happened, and /azst 
was given without Melba. But what matters that? Our 
Covent Garden Opera is a social, not an artistic, affair, 
and though doubtless everyone would prefer Melba to 
any other artist in the part of Marguerite, all the world 
turned up just the same for the opening function. Suffice 
it to say that everything happened as it should happen at 
an opening ceremony of a social concern. All the singers 
and the band did their best ; there were infinite diamonds 
and the usual ¢¢ ce¢eras present ; and late in the evening 
the company dispersed, feeling that it had spent a brilliant 
and gay, if not an edifying, evening. Tuesday was 
devoted to edification ; but neither is there much to say 
about Zannhiiuser. Mottl was not in his best form ; 
Ternina was not in hers; and the unfortunate tenor 
suffered from a very bad cold. He was either plucky or 
foolish to have sung at all ; but let us be generous, and, 
recognizing that there are times when a man or woman 
must sing against his or her will unless the opera for the 
evening is to be abandoned altogether, let us say he was 
plucky, and it can frankly be admitted that he did his 
best. The whole performance went much too slowly in 
every sense, and it must have been midnight before the 
audience got away. Mottl is a very great conductor ; but 
when the right mood does not happen to be on him he 
can manage to be very dull and uninteresting. Aida, 
that dreadful opera, was given on Wednesday, with Miss 
Macintyre, Miss Walker, and Mr. Imbart de la Tour, 
from Brussels. Mr. de la Tour is no pet of mine, and | 
will wait until later in the season before writing about 
him. On Thursday came the first really big night: 
Carmen, with Calvé in the title 7d/e. It was indeed a 
superb evening ; but it was a Calvé evening, not a Bizet 
evening. Calvé is that very rare bird, a prima donna with 
brains as well as temperament. She does a thing which, 
in my opinion, should not be done; but she carries it off 
so magnificently, makes so triumphant a display of her 
artistic power and skill, that one cannot but be thrilled 
and admire, even though one feels all the time that it is 
wrong. She has walked clean through Bizet’s Carmen, and 
gone to the Carmen of the original story. This she has 
altered—one might almost say, idealized—a little, and the 
result is a character which is not all Merimée, very little 
Bizet, mostly Calvé, and one of the most fascinating 
characters ever put on the operatic stage. Bizet had by 
no means this animal, sensual, enormously vivacious, 
really brainful woman in his mind when he wrote his 
opera; in his music one finds only the shallow-minded 
flrt who gets hold of quite the wrong man and suffers a 
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N° 6. THE SOLDIER'S BRIDE. 


(Die Soldatenbraut) 
Op. 64, N14, 
Leicht, herzlich. (Virace.) 
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tragedy in consequence of that mdiscretion. One feels 
in Calvé’s version that the girl has brains enough to 
know whither she is going, but that the perversity of her 
temperament and her vanity make her wilfully blind 
to her inevitable doom until the very end. She carries it 
through, as I say, most magnificently ; but in doing so 
she makes it very difficult for the other singers to do 
themselves justice. She should write out her own 
rendering of the tale and distribute copies of it amongst 
the other artists, with suggestions as to how they can 
arrange their “ business” in the various scenes to meet 
her wishes. Mr. Cossira was sadly hampered by excess 
of vitality and knowingness. Still, he did not sing badly. 
Gilibert is a singularly fine artist who does everything he 
undertakes in a workmanlike manner. As Captain of the 
Smugglers his humour—oh, that more of these people had 
humour !—was very useful, and he sang as finely as ever, 
which is saying a good deal. He is, like Calvé, one of 
the few artists who have brains ; one feels that he not 
only knows his own part, but the relation of his part to 
the others and to the whole story. His part is a com- 
paratively unimportant one, yet, strange to say, he held 
his own even with Calvé by sheer force of intelligent and 
artistic singing and playing. I will say more about 
Calvé’s present style when | have heard her in Faust 
and Za Bohime. Meantime, it may be said that it has 
altered a good deal since she was Jast here. Of the other 
artists engaged on this evening there is nothing whatever 
to be said. None of them disgraced themselves, but 
neither did any of them cover themselves with exceeding 
glory. It should be added that Flon conducted ex- 
ceedingly well. 

We all looked forward with curiosity and hope to 
Friday evening’s performance of Lohengrin. Mott] was 
to conduct, Ternina to undertake Elsa, and a new-comer, 
Mr. Slezak, to sing Lohengrin. The representation was 
not altogether a brilliant success, but not at all a failure. 
Mr. Slezak was understood to suffer from a sore lip 
In the c rcumstances, so far as the mere singing went, 
Mr. Slezak acquitted himself creditably. Whether or not 
he is asinger of the first rank must be decided later. But 
this much must be said at once, that his whole concep- 
tion of the part of Lohengrin was hopelessly wrong. 
Later in life Wagner went in heavily for beardless 
heroes; Siegfried and Parsifal, for instance, are both 
mere boys. In his Lohengrin days he followed the 
tradition of the old chivalric legends, and I put it to my 
readers: was there ever yet a chivalrous hero of a 
medizval legend who was reckoned complete without a 
sufficiency of moustache and a not too thick beard? Of 
course, I am objecting to something more than the mere 
absence of beard and moustache. Mr. Slezak played the 
part as a beardless boy in every way. Now Lohengrin is 
not that. He is a full-grown man; he overcomes a 
barbaric warrior, Frederic of Telramund, in single com- 
bat ; he is firm as a rock in his dealings with Elsa, and 
none of her coaxing can persuade him to do the thing 
she wants him to do; and when she breaks her part of 
the bargain he relentlessly, though with many achings of 
his man’s heart, inflicts on her and himself the punish- 
ment he had promised, and departs to the land whence 
he came. By playing the boy, the callow youth, looking 
and often acting as if he had neither resolution nor 
character, had neither suffered nor been endowed with 


and, still sympathising with Lohengrin, one only felt that 
she was behaving as a wilful woman would in the circum- 
stances, and the sudden determination of Lohengrin not 
to tell his secret, and not to remain, came upon one 
rather as a douche of cold water. It was too unexpected ; 
it reduced the opera of Lohengrin to a piece of very bad 
stage-craft. Ternina was very fine, but wanted a stronger 
Lohengrin to bring out the truth and full beauty of her 
acting. Her singing was free and charming. Mr. 
Bertram, who took Telramund, has rather a metallic 
voice, but did tolerably. 

More about later performances in my next letter ; more 
also about some of the artists hastily passed over in this 
first one. 

Yours faithfully, 


ITALIANOPHILE. 








Conrerts, 


—— == 


LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Mr. Rosert NeEwMAn’s Festival this year was almost entirely 
devoted to orchestral music. It commenced on the last day of 
April so as not to clash with the opening of the Opera at Covent 
Garden. Oa Monday Tschaikowsky's “ Pathetic” Symphony 
was admirably performed under Mr. Wood’s direction, and a 
new orchestral work by Mr. Percy Pitt, called ‘‘ Sang des Crépus- 
cules,” suggested by a French poem by M. Guérin, was also 
produced with success. The poem symbolized the close of 
human life by the setting of the sun. Miss Clara Butt sang 
Gluck’s ‘‘Che faro,” and Miss Lillian Blauvelt gave the 
scena of Ophelia, from Ambroise Thomas's Hami/et, with 
considerable effect. On Tuesday M. Chevillard conducted the 
combined bands in the ‘ Eroica” Symphony, and a new 
symphonic poem by M. Léon Moreau, a musician of Brest, was 
produced. The work was intended to illustrate a poem by 
Pierre Loti. It was ‘‘ programme music,” but clever of its 
kind. Mme. Albani sang Mozart's “Non mi dir” and 
Elandel’s ‘‘ Sweet Bird.” The prelude to Lohengrin, and the 
overture ‘* Carnaval Romain,” by Berlioz, were also performed. 
On Wednesday. the Princess of Wales and her daughter, the 
Princess Victoria, visited (Queen’s Hall, when one of the chief 
attractions of the concert was the playing by M. Ysaye of a 
Violin Concerto by M. Saint-Saéns, and Bach's Chaconne. 
M. Ysaye was greeted with great enthusiasm and recalled many 
times to the platform. A novelty was a ‘‘ Rhapsodie Sicilienne,” 
by M. Charles Silver, who has won honvuurs at the Paris 
Conservatoire. The Rhapsodie poetically and picturesquely 
treats of a Sicilian tour, the opening movement being supposed 
to represent a twilight scene, the ringing of the Angelus increas- 
ing the effect of the music. Beethoven’s Symphony in A and 
Schumann’s overture to Manfred were finely rendered. On 
Thursday M. Ysaye performed the Concerto of Vieuxtemps, 
No, 4, anda Ballade composed by Mr. Percy Pitt. Selections 
from 7yzstan and Lohe.. rin, and the ‘‘ Hiawatha” overture of 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, were included. On Friday Mr. Granville 
Bantock’s orchestral poem, ‘* Thalaba the Destroyer,” was per- 
formed for the first time in London, and made a good impression. 
Tschaikowsky’s * Nutcracker Suite” was given, also Beethoven’s 
€ minor Symphony, and the overtures to Zannhduser and 





| 
the capacity for human suffering, Mr. Slezak threw the | 
whole drama askew. The wrongness of the thing was 
felt the more acutely because Ternina is not exactly a 
girl, and does not try to make her Elsa too youthful. 
One felt that she should have got her own way, ins‘ead 
of feeling sorry for her exasperating wrongheadedness ; 


Der Freischittz. Mme. Blanche Marchesi sang Beethoven's 
** Ah! Perfido,” and an air from Ascanio, by M. Saint-Saéns. 
The festival concluded on Saturday, May 5th, when the orchestras 
were combined in a magnificent rendering of the ‘‘ Leonora” 
overture, the effect of such an unusual number of strings being 
remarkable. Mlle. Blauvelt sang Schubert’s ‘‘ Hirt auf dem 
Felsen.” M. Chevillard produced his symphonic poem “Le 
Chéne et le Roseau ” (the Uak and the Reed). It was fanciful, 
clever, and contains some skilful orchestral writing, the recep- 
tion of the work being entirely favourable. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE concert of May roth included the fine Symphony of 
Brahms in p, No. 2, and ample justice was done to this noble 
work, which was contrasted with Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Nigh:’s Dream overture, a brilliant composition brilliantly 
performed. The ‘‘ Prelude” and “ Liebestod,” from Z7istan und 
/solde, are still popular in the concert room, How such music 
would have bewildered Philharmonic directors of the past ! 
They would have been startled even more by the Concerto in A, 
No. 2, of Liszt, with its rhapsodical style and lack of conven- 
tional form. But the audience on this occasion, hearing it 
played with great skill and effect by Signor Busoni, expressed 
complete satisfaction, and the pianist was rewarded with enthu- 
siastic applause. All the same we shall hope to hear so excellent 
a performer ere long in more serious music. Miss Clara Butt 
sang Mr. Elgar’s song-cycle, ‘‘ Sea Pictures,” conducted by the 
composer, it was the first time Miss Butt sang these really 
chaiming melodies in London, and they were received with 
enthusiasm, the vocalist and composer being warmly con- 
gratulated. The Symphony of Brahms came last, but was 
thoroughly appreciated, and Mr. F. H. Cowen conducted it and 
other works in a most artistic manner. 


MADAME ALBANI’S CONCERT. 

THis distinguished vocalist gave a concert at the Albert Hall on 
May 12th, a large audience being present, including the Princess 
of Wales and Princess Christian. Mme. Albani sang the air 
with two flutes from Meyerbeer’s L’E¢ot/e du Nord, which once- 
popular opera is now almost forgotten. The ‘‘ Liebestod” 
from 7ristan und /solde displayed the dramatic power of the 
vocalist to the greatest advantage, this being also one of the 
Wagner extracts most successful in the concert room. Mme. 
Albani was heard in the beautiful quintet from Die Meister- 
singer, and she was enthusiastically applauded in Sir Frederick 
Bridge's setting of Rudyard Kipling’s patriotic song, “ The Flag 
of England.” A great attraction of the concert was the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra, conducted by Mr. Henry Wood, in ‘I'schai- 
kowsky’s overture ‘* 1812,” the ‘‘ Peer Gyat ” suite, and ** The 
Ride of the Valkyries,” the Jast item awaking the Albert Hall 
echces somewhat too freely, but in other selections the excellent 
orchestra was very effective. After the air from Z’ voile du Nord 
Mme. Albani was recalled four times, and whenever she 
appeared the prima donna was enthusiastically greeted. Mr. 
Santley sang finely in an air from Mozart's Seraglio, Miss 
Ada Crossley gave the “Sea Pictures” of Mr. Elgar, and Mr. 
Lloyd sang the prize song from Die Meistersinger. 


TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


Mr. A. ROSENTHAL, who gave a pianoforte recilal at St. 
James’s Hall on May 8th, is not a relative of the celebrated 
Moritz Rosenthal, but a performer of the same name from Dublin, 
who gained the approval of his auditors by his artistic and 
intelligent rendering of a somewhat difficult programme. The 
name suggested comparisons with the more famous pianist, but 
the Dublin performer has merits of his own which deserve to be 
recognized. 

On May 12th Mr. Frederick Dawson’s recital attracted a 
large audience. The pianist boldly attacked Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A flat, Op. 110, but succeeded best in the Sonata of the same 
composer, Op. 57, and for the simple reason that the former 
work demands depth of feeling and poetic expression, qualities 
not perhaps the strongest points in Mr. Dawson’s playing. But 
his interpretation of Chopin was so good that it revealed a 
decided advance in style, while no fault could be found with his 
rendering of Schumann’s famous ‘*‘Symphonic Studies.” The 
concluding portions of these were given with splendid energy. 
With a little more sentiment and passion added to his excellent 
technical gifts, Mr. Frederick Dawson might soon take a fore- 
most position among English pianists. 


THE YSAYE CONCERTS. 


THE famous Belgian violinist had great success on May 17th at 
Queen’s Hall. His brilliant execution and artistic style enabled 


him to win enthusiastic approval in Beethoven’s and Mendels- 
sohn’s Concertos, and his rendering of Bach’s Chaconne was 
masterly in every way. M. Ysaye has certainly increased his 
popularity during his recent visit, An Allegro from an un- 
finished Symphony of Mozart, written when the composer was 
only fifteen years of age, was an item of special interest. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, QUEEN VICTORIA 
LECTURES. 
Two things help greatly in making a lecture interesting— 
a good subject and an enthusiastic lecturer. Now the subject 
selected by Professor Ebenezer Prout, B.A., Mus. D., for his two 
lectures at Trinity College, on May roth and 17th, was ‘‘ Bach’s 
Suites.” The ‘‘48” Preludes and Fugues are wonderful speci- 
mens of Bach’s genius, but that shines forth in a different and, 
on the whole, less severe style in his ‘Clavier Suites.” Pro- 
fessor Prout’s enthusiasm for the master is always at white heat, 
and by his learned explanations and comments, and also by his 
well-selected illustrations on the pianoforte, he riveted on both 
afternoons the attention, and won the goodwill, of his audience. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


THE Royal Choral Society did not greatly distinguish itself in 
the selections from Wagner’s operas Lohengrin and The Flying 
Dutchman. Sir Frederick Bridge evidently took great pains, 
but operatic recitals do not suit the Albert Hall. Miss Esther 
Palliser, Mr. Joseph O’Mara, and Mr. Andrew Black did their 
utmost, but without achieving quite satisfactory results.—A 
clever operetta called 7he Enchanted Island has been produced 
at St. George’s Hall by Mr. Walthew, the composer of some 
successful songs.—The Purcell Operatic Society has revived 
Dido and A:neas at the Hampstead Conservato re. This opera, 
composed by Purcell in 1680, was first performed at a Chelsea 
boarding-school, Other works by this old English composer 
will be produced by the society.—Choral rehearsals have 
commenced for the Handel Festival. — A duologue entitled 
Pretty Polly, written by Basil Hood, has been added to the 
Savoy Theatre programme, 








Musical Protes, 
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Berlin.—A one-act opera, Die Beichte (Confession), by 
Ferd. Hummel, fell flat, notwithstanding the artistic 
efforts of Frau Gotze, Herren Philipp and Berger. The 
libretto, by Axel Delmar, is hopelessly involved, and the 
music never rises above the commonplace.—The time of 
the German princelets who had only French pieces per- 
formed at their little ‘ Versailles ” seems to have returned. 
Fra Diavolo was included by order of William II. in the 
Wiesbaden Festal programmes ; Félicien David’s Lad/a- 
Roukh was given at the recent gala performance at our 
Royal Opera in celebration of the marriage of a Bavarian 
princess ; and now at another grand gala performance in 
presence of the Emperor of Austria, Auber’s Cheval de 
Bronze has been revived with extraordinary magnificence. 
Even the Chinese Minister was astonished at the correct- 
ness of the dresses copied from the collection of the 
Ethnographic Museum. Some of the music had to make 
room for the interpolated ballets from Le Lac des Fées 
and Le Dieu et la Bayadéve. The work was first pro- 
duced on the same stage (Royal Opera) in 135, but was 
soon withdrawn owing to Scribe’s bad libretto. Engel- 
bert Humperdinck has now provided a new text. Auber 
appeared first at Berlin with his La Neige in 1824 —Meyer- 
beer’s Prophet, which has just reached the fifty years’ 
jubilee of its first performance at the Royal Opera in 1850, 
has attained there a total of 290 representations.—The 
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unfortunate King Ludwig II. of Bavaria—likewise highly 
esteemed by Wagner, the first Walther Stolzing, etc.— 
was celebrated here.— The ‘“ Wagner Society Berlin- 
Potsdam” produced under Richard Strauss—strange to 
say, for the first time in Germany—Berlioz’s Rod Roy 
Overture. It was written by young Berlioz, when just 
endowed with the Prix de Rome in 1832, in Italy after the 
Lear Overture, and was played under Habeneck at a 
Conservatoire concert in 1833, but failed to please. 
Berlioz thereupon destroyed the score and parts used at 
the concert ; theoriginal MS., however, was acquired by the 
library of the same institution after the composer’s death. 
The next performance of the work was given sixty-seven 
years later at the London Crystal Palace, and was well 
worth reviving by reason of its freshness and remarkable 
orchestration. Its second subject, played by the cor 
anglais, is identical with the chief “‘ Hero” theme of the 
“ Harold” Symphony assigned to the viola—No fewer 
than eight performances, including the public rehearsals, 
of Beethoven’s 9th Symphony have been given during this 
season, against one (under Gustav Mahler) at Vienna, 
besides several (annual) performances of the Missa 
solemnis, and the annual performances of Bach’s S¢. 
Matthew's Passion and B minor Mass. Who says that 
Berlin is not the musical capital of the world ?>—The 
Ladies’ String Orchestra has, after its abortive attempt 
at a public performance under Marie Wurm, given a 
second concert under its new conductor, Willy Benda, 
with somewhat improved results. It consists of twenty- 
eight violins, seven violas, and five ’celli, with four male 
double bass players, and includes several eminent soloists. 
Therein are unquestionably the elements of increasing 
artistic success. The programme contained, among 
familiar pieces, a Serenade by Felix Weingartner, 
Schumann’s Canon, Op. 56, No. 6, arranged by Franz 


Ries, the pizzicato Love Song from Taubert’s Zempest 
music, and a Gavotte by Martini, arranged by the con- 
ductor, who should subdue his somewhat too demonstrative 
gesticulations. — The Berliner Tonkiinstler Society — 


financially secured—will start on October rst next. It is 
to be hoped that its chosen conductor, the ex-workman 
Karl Gleitz, will be commendably sparing in the produc- 
tion of his own works.—Alberto Williams, Director of the 
Buenos Ayres Conservatorium, produced at his own 
concert “for the first time in Europe”—and perhaps for 
the last—two Overtures, two Miniature Suites, and a 
third entitled ‘ Vidalita,” some Argentine national songs 
(scored), pianoforte pieces, proudly entitled “ Odes,” and 
songs. They display both lack of talent and technical 
skill—Two Menaelssobn stipends of 1,500 marks each 
for composition and execution respectively will be al- 
lotted on October Ist next. The candidates, without 
distinction of sex, age, religion, or nationality, must 
be, or have been, pupils of some musical institute in 
Germany, and hand in the needful particulars on or before 
July 1st to the Mendelssohn Stipend Administration, 
Potsdamer Strasse 120, W.—The local paper, A//gemeine 
Musikalische Rundschau, 29-30, Schiitzen Strasse, offers 
prizes of 500 marks for the six best pianoforte pieces or 
songs of one to four (printed) pages—viz. one first prize 
of 150 marks, two second prizes of 100 marks each, and 
three third prizes of 50 marks each, excluding dances, 
couplets, instruction pieces, and previously published 
works ; MSS. to be sent in on or before December 31st, 
1900.—The prize of 1,250 marks offered by the General 
Association of German Musicians for a symphonic work 
has been bestowed on Philipp Scharwenka for his 
“Dramatic Fantasia.” The prize announced for a Con- 
certo for violin or violoncello remained unallotted—A 
word of commendation is due to the excellent organ 





performances (admission free) at St. Mary’s Church by 
the Royal Musical Director, Otto Dienel, who also pro- 
duced a fine Concerto in D minor, Op. 22, from his own 
en.—The well-known concert agent, Hermann Wolff, 
as just published a booklet for 1900-1901, which con- 
tains much useful information for intending concert- 
givers, 

Dresden.—A three-act comic opera, Zhe Officer of the 
Queen, by Otto Fiebach, libretto after Scribe’s “ Verre 
a’Eau,” was produced with moderate success.—The 
Philharmonic Society produced a “Suite Africaine,” by 
P, Lacombe. ; 

Munich.—A movement from Méller’s sacred scenic 
play, Magdalena, is well scored, but its style is too 
remindful of Mendelssohn.—The clever Russian com- 
poser, Miroslav Weber, gave a chamber concert exclu- 
sively with his own compositions, to wit : a quintet in F, 
for wind ; ditto, for strings, in D, prize of 1898 ; a septet 
in E, for strings and wind, “Aus meinem Leben,” prize 
of 1896 of the Vienna Tonkiinstlerverein (then under 
Brahms’s direction), which denote a vein of original 
melody frequently tiaged with Slav national colour. The 
violinist-composer “led” the two last-named works in 
person. The “Hésl Quartet” produced a pianoforte 
quartet in G minor, Op. 10, by the local composer, E. 
Lerch, in which the workmanship outshines spontaneous 
invention.—Carl Lautenschliger, Germany’s foremost 
stage-manager and machinist, since 1880 attached to 
our Royal theatres, celebrated the fortieth year of his 
scenic activity. 

Meiningen.— Director Steinbach produced, for the first 
time, sections from Felix Draeseke’s Christus Mysterium, 
which are mainly declamatory in style, coupled with 
learned counterpoint. 

Cologne—Bach’s B minor Mass was given by Prof. 
Franz Wiillner, with some instruments of the Bach 
period—hautbois d’amour and trumpets—with splendid 
effect. This example will, no doubt, be followed at other 
performances in Germany.—The local Conservatorium 
has celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation 
in 1850. 

Weimar.—The fifty years’ jubilee of Lohengrin’s pre- 
mitre, under Liszt (on August 28th, 1850), will be cele- 
brated bya grand performance with distinguished artists. 
Siegfried Wagner will be invited to conduct his father’s 
great work.—The trustees of the Marie Seebach Stipend- 
ary Fund have been agreeably surprised with a notice 
from the sister of the deceased that she will hand over, 
with rare generosity, the legacy of 130,000 marks in her 
favour during her lifetime, wishing to witness personally 
the beneficial work of the trust. 

Wiesbaden.—Auber’s Fra Diavolo and We'er's Oseron 
have been produced here with wonderful success. Tne 
sparkling music of the French composer may not satisfy 
those who believe only in Wagner, but musicians who 
can see good in various styles cannot fail to enjoy one of 
Auber’s best works. The performance was altogether 
admirable; orchestra under Capellmeister Professor 
Mannstaedt, soloists and chorus, all deserve high praise. 
Oberon is put upon the stage in the most gorgeous style. 
The wonderful series of stage pictures would create quite 
a sensation if produced at Covent Garden on a similar 
scale of magnificence. Space prevents detail, so we must 
say that the splendour of the stage made one forget the 
rambling libretto, even as rearranged by Herr J. Lauff, 
and almost made one forget to listen to Weber’s lovely 
music and to the additions of Capellmeister Josef Schlar, 
who conducted. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main.— Rimsky-Korsakoff’s three-act 
opera, May Night, achieved under Rottenberg barely 
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a succds d’estime, owing to the extremely weak libretto, 
although the music possesses much charm, and is 
splendidly scored. ' 

Kiel.—Paul Glaser, of Unterlauterbach, won the prize 
of 300 marks, offered by the local Nord-O.tsee Zeitung, 
against 204 competitors, for the best setting of Frau Stine 
Andresen’s prize-song of the Fleet (300 marks against 132 
rival authors), entitled “ Greeting from Vogtland.” 

Magdeburg.—Fritz Kaufmann has retired from his post 
as musical director.—A novelty—Kleemann’s “ Comedy- 
Overture”"—proved a work of slight importance, and 
replete with other composers’ ideas. 

Gr. Salze (near Magdeburg).—A new oratorio—Christ 
the Comforter, by Fr. Zierau—produced a very favour- 
able impression. 

Stuttgart.—-Dr. Aloys Obrist has, previous to his retire- 
ment, taken leave of the public with a Beethoven concert, 
including a fine performance of the Ninth Symphony. 
It was his fiftieth concert given here since October, 1895, 
and he has proved himself a first-rate conductor both of 
classical and modern masters—Berlioz, Liszt, Brahms, 
Bruckner, Tschaikowsky, Richard Strauss, etc.—Prof. 
Edmund Singer, the violinist-leader of the. Royal Court 
Theatre, celebrated the sixty years’ jubilee of his musical 
career. Born in 1830, he made his @édu¢ at Budapest in 
1840, and at the age of fifteen became orchestral director 
of the German theatre in the Hungarian capital. 

Aix-la-Chapelle—The 77th Lower-Rhenish Musical 
Festival will be held here from June 3rd to sth next. 

Bremen.—The well-known composer and pianist, Georg 
Schumann, has most successfully completed a rendering 
of Beethoven’s thirtv-two pianoforte sonatas, closing at 
the Jast recital with Op. 90, I10, 111, and 106. 

Elberfeld.— Mébul's opera, U/¢ha/, composed in 1806— 
without violins, to illustrate Ossian’s sombre subject—was 
revived here. The work had been frequently heard at 
Berlin in 1808 and following years. A Mozart Cycle has 
been followed by a Mozirt Exhibition, which contains 
numerous MSS., including the scores of the Magic Flute 
and of the “Jupiter” Symphony, besides one act of 
Idomeneo and Cost fun tutte, lent by the Berlin Royal 
Library, and about a hundred portraits of the master. 
Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy exhibits the MS. score of the 
Serail, and a note-book of great value ; likewise a pianino 
on which M: zart gave lessons to his sister-in-law. 

Barmen.—The Upper Barmen Male Vocal Union, of 
120 voices, under the dd/on of Carl Hirsch, produced 
Fr, Hegar’s new, highly dramatic, and extremely difficult 
chorus, “ Kaiser Karl in der Johannisnachi,” likewise a 
powerfully patriotic hymn, “ For Emperor and Empire,” 
by the conductor himself, with great effect. 

Hamburg.—The zither virtuoso and teacher, Joh. 
Zeitler, gave a monster concert, introducing 24, 30, 60, 
and 120 zitherists, both male and female, jointly with 
violins, mandolines, and guitars, under the concert- 
giver’s direction, and to the great gratification of—those 
who liked it. 

Brunswick.—“ John the Baptist,” a symphonic epilogue 
by George Langenbeck, was successfully produced under 
the Court Kapellmeister Riedel, and one of the siid com- 
poser’s pupils, Julius Witt, made a promising dédué with 
a string quartet, Op. 24, in A, 

Vienna.—The Theater an der Wien, which has just 
been disposed of by its present owner, Friiulein von 
Schénerer, to Langhammer, who will give operetta, 
melodrama, comedy, and farce, has a remarkable history. 
It was opened as a model theatre (architect, Jager), with 
great éclat by E. Schikaneder on June 13th, 1801, on the 
spot where Mozart’s Magic Flute was, under the said 





penury in 1812. Other directors were Zitterbarth, 
Merchant, one of the founders, Baron von Braun, pur- 
chaser of the building for 901,500 florins ; Count Ferd. 
Paiffy, under whose management (1807-1826) the theatre 
celebrated its most brilliant triumphs ; likewise Pokorny, 
Leon and Franz von Jauner. Among the artists appeated 
(in opera): Mmes. Milder, Hasselt-Barth, Jenny Lind, 
Marra, Zerr, Tuszek, Lutzer, Messrs. Vogl, Staudigl, 
Jager, Wild, Formes, Roger, Haitzinger, etc. On that 
stage the eleven-year-old Franz Liszt appeared for the 
first time. Haydn’s Creazion had here its public premiere. 
Beethoven gave here his first ‘‘ Akademie,” in 1803, and 
his /zdelio was produced here on November 2cth, i805. 
The contemplated centenary celebration on June 13th, 
19¢1, of the inauguration of the house will not take place, 
owing to its impending reconstruction prior to that date. 
—The Carl Theater, in consequence of the death of 
Director Franz von Jauner, has been leased by Director A. 
Amann for five years, who will confine himself to operetta. 
The executors of the said Jauner have sold by public 
auction a number of autograph letters with surprisingly 
unequal results. A letter by Abt fetched 1.50 florins ; 
by Berlioz, 6 florins ; Brahms, 7 florins; Delibes, 2.20 
florins ; Gounod, 5 florins; Grillparzer, 24 florins ; C, 
Kreutzer, 5 florins; Jenny Lind, 7 florins; Liszt, 30 
florins ; Meyerbeer, 24 florins ; Marschner, 2.50 florins ; 
Saint-Saéns, 3.10 florins ; Clara Schumann, 2 florins ; 
Johann Strauss, 3 florins ; letters by Richard Wagner, 
generally on the performance of the Nébelungen, first 
produced by Jauner at the Imperial Opera at Vienna, 
from 35 florins to 166 florins ; a wooden fan,, containing 
forty-three signatures by Delibes, A. Rubinstein, von 
Biilow, Patti, Artét, Nilsson, etc., realized 135 florins.—- 
A grave of honour has been granted by the Municipality 
in the Central Cemetery to Wilhelm Jahn, who pre- 
ceded Gustav Mahler as director of the Imperial Opera. 
—The excellent composer of dance music and director of 
the ballet at the same house has celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of his entry upon a musical career.—By the 
reorganization of the Imperial Court-Chapel]-Orchestra, 
the newly appo'nted members have to forego the pension 
which has hitherto been the most attractive condition to 
the distinguished vocalists and instrumentalists of this 
time-honoured institution. Militarism above all things 
in this unhappy Empire. Josef Hellmesberger (junior), 
who is a very good violinist but by no means first-rate 
conductor, has been chosen for the desk, at which Hans 
Richter and other eminent chiefs had wielded the dé/om. 
The same Jos. Hellmesberger has moreover been nomi- 
nated conductor at the Imperial Playhouse. Two such 
important appointments in favour of one artist are some- 
what out of the common.—The late great art patron, 
Nicolaus Dumba, has bequeathed 50,000 florins to the 
Male Choral Society, of which he was president.—Accord- 
ing to the last report, the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
shows a credit balance of 130 florins, against a net loss 
of over 5,000 florins in the previous year. The Govern- 
ment grant has been raised by 2,000 florins to 20,000 
florins. Brahms’s important bequest remains sub judice, 
being fiercely contested by numerous but very uninterest- 
ing claimants. Johann Strauss’s legacy of 250,000 florins 
will prove beneficial only later on, 6,500 florins annuities 
being payable yearly to sundry heirs, and the death 
duties being very heavy. The concerts, notwithstanding 
increased subscriptions, resulted in a loss owing to con- 
tinually growing expenses for the orchestra, and, more 
particularly, to the fact that the solo vocalists now receive 
no less than 300 to 400 florins for each performance.— 
Richard von Perger, having been definitely appointed 
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has been succeeded by the eminent Ferdinand Léwe at 
the conductor’s desk of the above-named historic institu- 
tion. Von Perger will, however, retain his co-conductorship 
of the above-mentioned Male Vocal Union.—The post- 
humous MSS. of Johann Strauss proved to be far more 
copious than had been anticipated, owing to the fact that 
the Waltz-King was in he‘habit of jotting his inspirations 
down on any slip of paper, even on his shirt sleeves, 
losing all recollection of them by the next day. Thus eight 
sets of valses completely scored were discovered, besides 
a large quantity of other finished and unfinished pieces. 
The widow purposes publishing some MSS. on behalf of 
charitable objects.—The granddaughter of Meyerbeer, 
aged 30, daughter of Baron Ferd. A. Warburg, whose wife 
was a daugbter of the famous composer, and who (the 
granddaughter) was herself married to Count Wartens- 
leben, was made Doctor of Philosophy at the University, 
when the novel apostrophe, ‘ C/ar7ss¢ma domina candt- 
data,” had to be used ; female candidates were unknown 
in ancient Rome. 

Brinn.—At the festal supper given to the splendid 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, touring with Hans Rich- 
ter, late of Vienna, excellent speeches were delivered by 
Baron d’Elvert and the distinguished conductor, the 
former emphasizing the sentiment that Austrian-Germans 
are philharmonists also as lovers of harmony with 
regard to the powerful German Empire. Richter clings, 
as a disciple and personal friend of Richard Wagner, 
faithfully to Bayreuth, and recognizes in the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Band, which he is proud tolead, an independent 
body of men who, free froin the trammels of subservience, 
work together for the glory of art, and he himself felt 
simply as one of them. 

Prague.—Owing to the present unfortunate political 
interference, even with art matters, Subert, the very able 
director (for twenty-five years) of the National Theatre, 
had to cede his post to the architect Schmoranz. who has 
no experience of the theatre, and this at the bidding of 
the young Czechian party. The Philharmonic Society, 
under Desider Markus, produced Leo Bloch’s very fine 
symphonic poem, “The Nun,” after Otto Julius Bierbaum’s 
celebrated poem; likewise Abert’s melodious “ Spring 
Symphony,” besides two movements from Franz 
Mohaupt’s effective suite, Op. 17, in C minor.—Dr. Hein- 
rich Rietsch has been appointed Professor of Musical 
Science at the University, as successor to Guido Adler, 
who has assumed a similar position at Vienna. 

Budapest. — A ballet, “Suleika,” by Armin Stern, 
achieved a sensational success. 

Paris.—At the Opéra Comique a one-act /égende lyrique, 
“Le Follet,” by Lefévre, of Rheims, was given. ‘Che 
music, although displaying talent and skill, is too pon- 
derous in style to suit the subject-matter—Eugéne 
d’Harcourt closed his series of.‘‘ Grand Oratorios ” at St. 
Eustache with an excellent performance of Bach’s B minor 
Mass without a cut—last given, with numerous cuts, in 
1874, by Ch. Lamoureux, who at that time won his spurs 
as conductor, and founded the Socié:é de Harmonie 
Saciée on the model of the London Sacred Harmonic. 
In the present instance a new and most careful transla- 
tion of the text by Henri de Curzon and Eugéne d’Har- 
court was used.—At a Colonne Concert the great virtuoso 
Ysaye gave a masterful interpretation of a Poem for 
Violin with orchestra by Ernst Chausson.—A finale of 
the three-act musical drama, Armor, gave a very favour- 
able opinion of the vigorous dramatic talent and high 
aims of Sylvio Lazzari.—Mlle. Florica Solacoglu played 
at her conceit a charming and too rarely heard Pianoforte 
Concerto by G. Mathias with signal success. An over- 
ture, ‘‘ Hamlet,” by the same composer, created likewise 





a very gratifying impression.—Paladilhe’s opera, Paérie, 
whose successful run at the Grand Opéra had been stopped, 
after sixty representations, through the destruction by 
fire of the scenery, has been reinstated at the same house ; 
and a revival of Massenet’s C7d, whose career was sus- 
pended for the same reason after ninety-one performances, 
is likewise contemplated.—The Thcatre-Lyrique Com- 
pany, now installed in the Théatre de la Republique, 
gave a “Spectacle Sacré,” with dresses and scenery, of 
Lamartine’s “La Pri¢re du Matin,” music by de Saint- 
Quentin, a fragment from Berlioz’s “ Enfance de Christ,” 
and César Franck’s “ Ruth,” a youthful work, full of 
delightful poetic sentiment, freshness, and spontaneous 
invention, superior in this respect to the Belgian master’s 
later compositions. “La Priére du Soir” is a well-written 
and interesting, if not particularly original, religious 
cantata, prize of the Society of Composers in 1883, 
and produced by Pasdeloup in 1884. The performance, 
under Danbé, was of high excellence—The above-men- 
tioned violinist, Ysaye, played jointly with the well-known 
pianist Raoul Pugno at two concerts, six an ient and 
modern sonatas, including Théodore Dubois’s capital 
No. 1, in A (first time), and one in A minor by the 
American, Mrs. H. A. Beach, who studied at Carlsruhe, 
which was not unworthy of its surroundings. A sonata 
by the prematurely deceased Leken, produced by the 
same artist on a later occasion, likewise deserves 
favourable mention.—The pianist-composer Sigismund 
Stojowski produced a violoncello sonata of his own with 
Cazals at his successful concert.—Pierre Lalo, composer 
and critic of the 7empfs, although a strong Wagnerian parti- 
san, deprecates the “ Wagneromanie” of the conductors of 
the great Parisian concerts ; last winter Wagner’s name 
appeared twenty-seven times on the Colonne, and thirty- 
three times on the Chevillard-Lamoureux programmes, 
including large fragments and entire acts from the Ring. 
—The Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs, of which 
V. Sardou is president, reported at its last meeting 
an increase of fees received: 73,174.50 francs for the 
society’s year 1899--1900; total, 3,743,393.60 francs.— At 
a sale at the Hotel Drouot, a violin by Joseph Guarnerius 
del Jesu, 1732, fetched 28,000 francs ; a violin by Joseph 
Rocca, Turin, 1834, 1,000 francs ; a violin by Jacquot pére, 
410 francs ; a violin by Adolphe Maucotel, Paris, 1852, 
400 francs ; a bow by Tourte jeune, 150 francs ; bow by 
Voirin, 250 francs.—A Chicago journal gives the ages of 
the most celebrated pianists who have visited America of 
late years: Saint-Saéos, 65 (correctly, 64); Vlad. de 
Pachmann, 52; Paderewski, 40 ; E. Sauerand M. Rosen- 
thal, 38; Eug. d’Albert, 36; Busoni, 34; and Mark 
Hamburg, barely 21. 

Lyons.—Extraordinary demonstrations of enthusiasm 
by our usually reserved musical public were bestowed 
upon the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, who played 
Beethoven, Berlioz, and Wagner under Hans Richter’s 
direction. 

Toulouse.—A one-act ballet, “Cyris et Mintha,” by 
Alphonse Moulinier, author, sculptor, and composer, met 
with a favourable reception. 

Cambrai.—La Nativité, by Henri Maréchal, was given 
by 200 performers under the composer’s direction, and 
much applauded. 

Brussels.—Gluck’s /phigenia in Tauris may almost be 
said to have had its premzére at the Monnaie, since it had 
not been heard here since the days of Charles of Lorraine. 
The beauty and charm of the work proved a surprise to 
the public, and the success was complete. 

Ostend.—The late first baritone of the Brussels Mon- 
_ Heuschling, has been appointed musical director 
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Amsterdam.—A new opera, Helge, by Karel Ph. Monch, 
has been produced with little success. 

Montreux.—Oskar Jiittner’s famous musical winter 
season comprised a series of twenty-six most successful 
concerts, including, besides classical standard works, the 
names of Liszt, Berlioz, Brahms, Dvorak, Goldmark, 
Tschaikowsky, etc. 

Copenhagen.—Eduard Lassen, a native of this city, cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. Liszt produced his first 
opera, King Edgard, at Weimar, where he succeeded his 
patron as Court Kapellmeister.—The composer and con- 
ductor, George Lumbye, whose “ Dream Pictures” were 
once popular throughout the musical world, has had to 
be confined in a lunatic asylum. 

Stockholm.—P. Stenhammar’s oratorio, Pau/, which is 
marked by freshness of melody, simple structure, and 
religious sentiment, proved a genuine success, 

Helsingfors. — Tour performances of Berlioz’s Faust 
were given within eight days to sold-out houses, under 
Kajanus, who will take his band to the Paris Exhibition 
for the exclusive performance of the music of Finland. 

Milan.—The Bonetti prize for a one-act opera was won 
by Agostino Domini with Giudit/a, very highly spoken of 
by the jury—A new symphonic poem, “ In the Black 
Forest,” by Baron Franchetti, composer of the operas 
Asraél, Columbus, etc., shows clever workmanship, but 
likewise singular poverty of invention.—L. Perosi’s new 
oratorio, Zhe Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, was some- 
what coldly received.—In about one month, his last work, 
The Massacre of the Innocents, is to be heard here. This 
is surely writing against time, with small artistic results. 

Rome.—Through the efforts of Baccelli, Minister of 
Public Instruction, the Italian capital has celebrated the 
2,653rd anniversary of its foundation in the presence of 
the court and all head officials.—Horace’s famous ode, 
“Carmen Seculare,” was recited, although it had been 
set to music in 1819 by Francesco Morlacchi, and per- 
formed under Carl Maria von Weber by 400 musicians. 
An operetta, Pasguino, by Balde:i, achieved a complete 
success. 

Bologna.— The Berlin Philharmonic Band, led by Hans 
Richter, has celebrated almost unheard-of triumphs. A 
host of composers, conductors, and other musicians, in- 
cluding Mascagni and Cosima Wagner, attended. Two 
laurel wreaths, adorned with the German and Italian 
colours, were presented to the famous conductor. Promi- 
nent critics say that only now has the full beauty of 
Wagner’s music been revealed to Bologna audiences.— 
An Italian Wagnerite has found that Richard Wagner’s 
operas have been given in Italy from November Ist, 1871, 
to December 26th, 1899, as follows :—Lohengrin (first re- 
presentation here in 1871), 1,143 times ; Zannhiiuser (pre- 
micre here in 1872), 237 ; Walkire (premivre at Turin, 
1891), 119 ; Gotterdiimmerung ( premicre at Turin, 1895), 
84; Dutchman (premicre here, 1877), 62; Rienzi (pre- 
miéere, Venice, 1873), 46 ; Meistersinger ( premicre, Milan, 
1889), 98; Tristan ( premivre here, 1888), 12; Stegfried 
(premiere, Milan, 1899), 32 ; Rheingold (in German), 5 
times. Total, 1,763 performances, averaging 61 per 
annum. 

Venice.—A two-act lyric drama, Zer/ina, by E. Caser, 
ended amidst significant silence.—A concerto, Op. 100, 
for organ, string orchestra, horns and‘ kettledrums, by 
Enrico Bossi, who is rapidly rising to the front rank, and 
who himself played the organ part, met with decided 
success. 

Bari.—The 7th May last was the 100 h anniversary of 
the death of Nicolo Piccinni (born here in 1728), the most 
prolific of all Italian operatic comp >sers, a musical inno- 
vator, and head of the Piccinnists vz7'sus Gluckists. 





Catania. — The committee formed for the Bellini 
Centenary Festival has been dissolved, professedly in 
consequence of the refusal by Government to sanction a 
national lottery, but, in reality, probably owing to its 
want of energy. 

Benevento.—A new opera, Jarda, by the young com- 
poser Gaetano Rummo, met with a fair reception. 

Pisa.—An operetta, A Siratagem, by Cosimo Leoncini, 
met with a favourable reception. 

Malta. — L’Osteria della Posta, one-act lyric comedy 
by Pietro Duffau, was successfully produced. 

Madrid.—Two zarzuelas, Huertana, by Chalons, and 
Maestro de Obras, by Cereada, were received with every 
token of success, Less fortunate was another similar 
piece, Viage de Instruccion, by Lopez del Toro, in which, 
for once, the libretto is superior to the music. 

Deaths.—Adolph Lorenz, co-director of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde of Vienna, and composer of some 
popular dance music, aged 76.—Emilie Bellingrath- 
Wagner, once a favourite vocalist—Pombia, renowned 
organ builder of Bomentino, died leaving 100,000 francs 
to the poor of his country.—Annunziato Vitrioli, com- 
poser of an oratorio, Zhe Seven Words of Christ, an 
opera, Palmira, etc.—-Ernest Boulanger, born 1815, at 
Paris ; pupil of Halévy at the Paris Conservatoire ; Prix 
de Rome in 1835; composer of operas, operettas, can- 
tatas, choral works, songs, etc.; since 1871 professor of 
vocalization at the same institution.—Léon Gresse, born 
at Charolles in 1843, first bass of the Grand Opéra, 
Paris.—Wilhelm Jahn, first-rate conductor, particularly 
of light opera, and from 1881 to 1897 director of the 
Imperial Opera, Vienna; born 1835, at Hof, Moravia.— 
Gotthold Ettlinger, a favourite tenor in the fifties and 
sixties, and-distinguished musician of Bale, aged 67.— 
Frl. Carlstrém, vocalist of Stockholm, 25.—C. O. Alwin 
Forssbohm, distinguished theorist and teacher, born 
1851, at Reudnitz.—Franz Czerny, esteemed theorist, pro- 
fessor of the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, and organist, 
70.—Hippolyte Frangois Rabaud, born at Salléles d’Aude 
in 1839, pupil of Franchomme, first violoncello at the 
Paris Grand Opéra and Conservatoire concerts, pro- 
fessor at that institute since 1886, founder of an excel- 
lent quartet party, composer of a violoncello school, and 
other music, father of the well-known composer and 
conductor Henri Rabaud.— Georges Hartmann, Paris, 
music publisher, later on agent of Schott and Cosima 
Wagner, founder of the Colonne Concerts, librettist. He 
laboured zealously for the propagation of German music. 
—Ladislas Zimay, aged 67, professor of the Budapest 
Conservatorium, composer of popular Hungarian songs 
and male choruses.—Mme. Murio-Celli, born at Bruns- 
wick, settled in America, popular singer and teacher.— 
José Dupuis, born. at Liége in 1831, one of the most 
celebrated operetta singers of his time.—Carl Julius Abr, 
pianist and ducal musical director at Coburg, born 1822, 
at Cassel.—Hermann Levi, distinguished conductor, who 
held the post of Capelimeister at Munich from 1872 up to 
about 1896. He produced Parsifa/ at Bayreuth in 1882. 
He was born in 1839. 








ECILIA. A series of Transcriptions for the 
Organ. 


By EDWIN H. LEMARE. sd. 


1. G. GoL_TERMANN. Berceuse, Op. 113, No. 4 


._3- 
C. Guriitt. Andantino. Op. 134, No.2. 


2 we wee eee we 3 

3. M. Moszkowskt. From Foreign Parts. Op. 23, No.1. Russia 3 — 
4. J.L. Nicop&. Chanson d'Amour - 6 .&. oy to 
5. J. L. Nicopé, La Pénitence .. I 
f& J. L.Nicopé. Cansometta 1. «ave s_ 
7. M. Moszkowski. Minuet. Op, 17, No. 2... sn ow = 





London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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The Daily Telegraph 


of April 14th, 1900, contains the following Review: 


The Daily Telegraph 


of April 24th, 1000, contains the following Review: 


ic firm conti to issue every month novelties of interest and edu- 





In the noble music of Johann Sebastian Bach students, as well as those P ing 
riper knowledge, may always be certain of discovering new features and fresh beauties. 
Among tne recent additions to Messrs. Augener's catalogue is Vol, 184 of the Leipsic 
Canturs organ works, edited by Dr, E. H. Turpin, and containing Choral Preludes. 
Although these pieces may not rank among Bach's grandest achievements, yet are 
they of i ing h ic and puntal details that convincingly demonstrate 
how great the master could be even when dealing with small matters. uf “Cecilia,” a 
collection of organ pieces in diverse styles. under the same editorship, Book LX. is now 
available. It contains only one example, the fine Fantasia an! Fugue in F minor by 
Mozart, which that composer wrote for a mechanical organ. Well aware of the futility 
of music when perf: don ani of tew and small pipes, Mozart also au 9 
this piece for pianoforte duet. As now transcribed for the organ its merits shore be 
duly appreciated, for here, as elsewhere, the old comp hib skill in ¢ 
with deep and earnest feeling. Music from the Liszt storehouse is rarely absent from 
the programmes of pianofor-e recitals day ul Pp of Thalberg, his 
contemporary, and at one time serious rival, seem to be almost forgotten. Whether tine 
has dealt altogether justly with the composer last mentioned may, perhaps, be open to 
question, Ac any rate, the first Book of his twelve Studies (Up. 25), now publisned, 
though not to d of ptional artistic value, presents pieces that from a 
technical point of view are remarkably interesting and effective. Liszt not only com- 
posed a gre .t deal of music on his own account, but was addicred to transcribing the 
songs ot others for the pianoforte. Ot the Weimar musician’s transcriptions of Schubert's 
vocal pieces, tne ‘‘ Erlkénig” has achieved a well deserved reputation, and another at- 
tractive, but less exacting, example trom the same sources may be cited in “ Wohin? 
wh ch O, Thiimer has recently revised, phrased, and pngered, An excellent transcrip- 
tion for piano solo, of the Ballet Music from Meyerbeers “ Le Prophéte,” by E. Pauer, 
has already earned commendation. ‘Lhis taking music has now been arranged in duet 
furm, and as four hands can, of course, produce better etfects, and with less effort, than 
two, Mr, Pauer’s additional labours shou!d meet with appreciation from duet players. Of 
* palaestra " a collection of pieces for violin solo with pianof accomp edited 
by E. Hem, Book VI a has just been issued. This tome contains pieces between the 
eighth and thirteenth positions. Among the compositions selected are a graceful 
* Romanza,” by Anton Strelezki, an Andante with variations by Rode—an expe¢t in 
music of this kind—an exp andante by G. De-Angelis, entitled “* Sad 
Thoughts,” and an engaging Hungarian Mazurka by A. Moffat. A list of other pieces 
yeconmended for purposes of study and performance is also inserted, as in the earlier 
books of the series. Molique’s * six M 5 i Ss," for violin and piano, 
edited by E. Hew, are replete with admirable writing for the violin, the accompani- 
ments too, having been framed with such care and ski that the pianist is not placed in 
the position of a mere accompanist, but shares with the pianist in any distribution of 
honours. Another pleasing compo ution, likewise for violin and pi.no, is the Anaante 
and Scherzo Capriccioso (Up. 10), by Ferdinand David, the distinguished violinist .o 
whom Mendelssonn submitted the violin part of his lovely Concerto, The two move- 
ments in question are interesting bright, and effective, and would undoubtedly provide 
excellent practice. A Trio for cwo violins and viola (Op. 112), by R. Hofmann, comprises 
four brief carefuliy-written, and tolerably easy movements With the energetic Allegro, 
expressive Andant-, neat little Scherz», and humorous Finale, players of moderate 
capacity will be glad to cultivate acquaintance. Next we encounter a pleasing arrange- 
ment, by H. Heale, of Sir Henry Bishop's chorus, “ The Pilgrims,” for two female voices 

ith pianofi i As the composer himself permi.ted his glees and 
choruses to appear in various forms, no one can reasonably — to the transcription in 
question. A Frio, for female voices, labelled “ fea po h of Night,” words and mus‘c by 
Walter Porter, can be commended, both as regards the smoothness ot the vocal writing 
and its agreeable simplicity, 


No. PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


LISZT, FRANZ. Wohin? (Whither?) Transcription. 
vised, phrased and fingered by O. Thiimer ... P 
MEYERBEER. Ballet Music from ‘* Le Prophéte 
scribed by E, Pauer we «se se ve 
8454a@ THALBERG, S. 12 Studies. Op. 26. Book I. C.... 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


69144 MEYERBEER. Ballet music from ‘“‘ Le Prophéte,” 
scribed by E, Pauer ws we oe 


ORGAN. 


98:8a BACH, J.S. Organ Works. Vol. XVIIIa. Choral Preludes, 

se 7 manuals only. Edited by E. H. Turpin. (Oblong 

olio. aie 6 ae ae “Sa ae ee 

CECILIA. A coilection of organ pieces in diverse styles. 

Edited by E. H. ‘Turpin ti os ‘on we - 

Book 60, Fantasia and Fugue (Ein Orgelstiick fiir eine Uhr) 
by W. A. Mozart. Arranged by E. H. ‘Turpin _... a 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
7348 DAVID, FERD. Andante et Scherzo capriccioso. Op. 16. 
pone and carefully marked for teaching purposes by 
HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, 
Suites, and Concert Pieces for Violin Solo with Pianoforte 
accompaniment ; arranged in progressive order, carefully 

marked and annotated : — 
114774 Book VIIa. Pieces up to the 8th-13th positions, by Strelezki, 

Rode, De Angel's and A. Moffat ox 





























Net. 
Re- s.d. 
ve ae £4 
6241 , tran- 

I 


5860 


Op. 4t. 


11562 MOLIQUE, B. Six Morceaux scaractéristiques. 


Revised and fingered by Ernst Heim... ease 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


5323 HOFMANN, RICHARD. Trio for 2 violins and viola. 
p. 112 a 2 


on oo eee oy oo . . 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


40644 BISHOP, ISIR H..R. The Pilgrims. Chorus arranged for 
2 female voices, with Pianoforte, by H. Heale ‘ 
4279 PORTER, W. Approach of Night. ‘Trio for female voices... — 3 


London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., and 6, New 
Burlington Street, W.; City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


| 11493 HERING, CARL. 16 pieces in progressive order. 








Th 4 
cational value. Of the ** Palaes ra" series of pieces for violin solo, edited by E. Heim, 
Book VII.é is now available. It contains pieces between and including the e'gbth and 
thirteenth positions. Of the four numbers, the first, which, of course, needs no recom- 
mendation, 1s Beethov. n’s beautiful and express.ve Romance in F, with the orchestral 
parts reduce ifor piano by G. Jensen The others are by Baillot, G. De-Angelis, and 
Guido Papini respectively, a Sch i he last-named being particularly light and 
taking. Sixteen pieces in progressive order by C. Hering, for violia and pianoforte, 
edited Ls E Heim, will be found particularly us-ful for teaching purposes. In the firs: 
three only the notes on the open srings are used, yet even with this limited sound 
material the composer manages to contrive pleasant wusic. So cleverly, indeed, are the 
notes interwoven with the pianoforte part that the restriction = at first pass un- 
noticed. Another work well worthy of attention is R. Hofmann’s ** Thirty Sh ort Melodic 
Pieces,” for two violns. Melodic honours are here divided between the two per- 
formers, for tbe second parts do not consist merely of accompaniment notes to be taken 
in hand by the teacher. A:nongst the pianotorte music forwarded by this firm we meet 
with two attractive Sonatinas by A. Krug, each of these c ining three . In 
the first example the checrful Menuetto with its pre.ty Trio, and in the second the clever 
and bustling Finale should certainly prove the most popular sections. But all the music 
is fresh and pleasing, notwithstanding that the composer's aim was undoubtedly a 
scholastic one. Messrs. Augener published recently the first book of Thalberg’s tweive 
Stud:es, and the second volume now i-sued will be found quite as useful, while on tne 
whole, perhaps, it may be reckoned a shade more interesting. Ina series of six pieces 
by Fritz Spindler, envitled “ Im Wald,” each number reveals a a? pointing 
to some particular forest sound, such as the singing of birds, the murmuring of ¢ 
brook, and the horns of the merry hunters. Of light and engaging character is the 
music, and the writing for the instrument, while of no great difficulty, is clever and taste- 
tul. With regard t» the pianoforts solo‘* Lore'ey,” by Ignaz Tedesco, it may sately be 
affirmed that melodies associated with words are likely to find more adherents than 
those which depend solely on their musical merits, and so whea a well-known poem is 
placed, as here, above an engaging melody ths appeal is decidedly strengthened. In 
this instance a simple theme is afterwards decked out in light variation term. This 
piece has been revised and fingered by O. Thiimer. For violin, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, a ‘ Fantasia on English Me odies” nas been prepared by Alfred Moffat. In 
many pieces cf this kind the tunes are merely employed as pegs whereon to string 
ornamental passayes more or less commonplace. In this fantasia, however, the composer 
gives the plain melodies, merely linking the one with the other 4 me ins of a s,mphou 
consisting of a few bars. For this piece, which conc udes with “ The British Grenadier” 
and * Ru'e, Britannia,” there should be a good demand just now. From the same 
composer .owes “ Pierrette,” a “ Danse Gracieuse,” which is quiint, pleasing, and 
exceedingly well writte», For violin and pismo, to, is a Potpourri by R. Hofmann on 
“it Barviere di Seviglia,” an old opera that still has many admirers. “A Child's 
Dream ’ preserts Ernst Heim’s effective transcription for these two instruments ot A 
Loeschhorn’s well-kn »wn characteristic piece for the pianoforte “* Des Kindes Traum." 
For the organ the first section, ** Russia.” of Moszkowski's “ From Foreiga Parts,” and 
Nicodé’s * Chanson d'Amour” have been effectively transcribed by Edwin H. Lemare, 
these two pieces formi Nos, 3 and 4 of “Cecilia,” a series of ery mae by the 
talented organ st of St. Margaret's, Westminster. “ Unison Songs,” Book I., c »mprising 
six songs tor boys, with unison chorus, by W. J. Foxell, will be found acceptable, tor 
while the words are humorous the music is bright and simple. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


KRUG, ARNOLD. 2 Sonatinas. Op. 93. C.:— 
6214@ 6=6No. 1, in Fmajor.... po pa os a pon 


62145 2,in G major as eco ee eve exe ooo 
In the Forest (im Wald) :— 








Net. 


G 
SPINDLER, F, Op. 7s. 
No.1. Birds of the Forest (Waldvéglein) 
2. By the Brook (An der Quelle)... 
3. Hunting Song (Jagerlied) ... “se 
4. Woodland Rivuilet (Waldbachlein) 
5. Rustling Leaves (Waldesrauschen) 


6. Echo ... one se oe woe ong ove pe 
TEDESCO, IGNAZ, Loreley. Op. 45. Revised and fingered 
by O. Thiimer. C. ... om aos - ond on 
8454 THALBERG, S. 12 Studies. Op. 26. Book II. C.... 
ORGAN. 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. Cecilia. A series of transcriptions : — 
No. 3. M, Moszkowski. From Foreign Parts. Op. 23, 
No.1. ‘‘ Russia”... on one died pm 
4. J. L. Nicodé. Chanson d’amour ae a 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 

HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, 
Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin Solo with Pianoforte 
accompaniment ; arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated :— 


114775 Book VIIé. Pieces up to the 8th-13th positions, by Beet- 
hoven, Baillot, De Angelis, and Papini oy 
P. 14. 


Revised and marked for teaching purposes by Ernst Heim 
5442¢ aaa = R. Potpourri: Il Barbieri di Seviglia, by G. 
ossini ... os ‘in ‘ ee pe on ae 
LOESCHHORN, A. A Child’s Dream (Des Kindes ‘Traum). 
Characteristic Piece, arranged by Ernst Heim ove én 
MOFFAT, A. Pierretre. Danse gracieuse 
— Fantasia on English Airs o_o 


TWO VIOLINS. 
5624 HOFMANN, RICHARD. 30 short, instructive, melodic 
pieces for 2 Violins, Op. 113 

. VOCAL MUSIC. 
12501 FOXELL, W. J. Six Songs for Boys, with Unison Chorus .., 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., 
: and 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
City Branch: a2, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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A. E. HORROCKS. Two-Part Songs for Female 
Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment. Net. 


s. d. 

a The Skylark’s Wooing. ‘‘ In the stormy grey air” —4 

40986 April Showers. ‘* With chatter and with iaughter” —4 
qapic Hill-tops, ‘‘ There is splendour inthe city” ... es éve 


—4 

‘*A set of three very pretty duets for ladies, by Miss A. E. 
Horrocks, should be most welcome to amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike; they are weil written and have decided 
oun." The Times. 

- +. To graceful and refined words by Mrs. George Byron, 
Miss Horrocks has written most dainty and charming music. 
It is a pleasure to become acquainted with them, and we 
recommend them unreservedly."—M sical News. 

“. . . are full of grace, and betray the artistic nature of 
their composer in every bar, ‘Tne Skylark’s Wooing’ is 
remarkable for the free use made of the chords of the funda- 
mental seventh ; the * Hill-tops’ is remarkable for nothing but 
its melodic charm,” —7he Queen. 


The Fairy Cobbler 


**Graceful and dainty music, ooiiiin to quaint oma? -- 
Monthly Musical Record. 


Tragedy ... too oon tee ot is eee oe eee 


“Very fresh and breezy, with just the suggestion of ‘the 
waves’ wild song’ that the words should iaspire.’’—JZusicad 
News. 


Harebell Curfew ose eee one As ove oe 


*** Harebell Curfew’ is ~~ ‘title of a charming vocal duet 
for female voices, by Amy EK, Horrocks. ‘This clever lady 
composer has selected a tuneful and generally grateful melody, 
wnile with the refinement of the accompaniment mingle 
ber 50 38 and picturesque effects,”"—Da'/y Telegraph, Septem- 

er 30, 1899. 

“‘Its charming dirge of the flowers, written by May Byron, 
is set to equally dainty music, with just the r ght feeling of 
tender regret pervading it.” — Musical News, September 
16, 1899. 

Spring in the Forest ... 


one ove eee ove ios - 4 
“A pleasing little song.”—Daily Telegraph, 
October 13, 1899. 

**Those who are acquainted with former efforts by Miss 
Horrocks will find this marked by the same musiciavly and 
melodious qualities, and will give it the samme commendation.” 
—Musical News, December 16, 1893. 

The Daisy 


Sweet Dreams (Cradle Sens) 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


(7 EORG HENSCHEL. Album of Songs (Lieder- 


Album), with German words and English translation 
by CONSTANCE BACHE, 
Containing 12 Songs, among others ‘‘ A red, “se Rose,” and 
“O hush thee, my Babie.” 
Edited by Mrs. G. HENSCHEL. 
(With Portrait of Mr. and Mrs, Henschel.) 
Price 4s. net, 


two-part 


409t 
4993 


Published separately from the Album. 
TWO SONGS (Zwei Lieder). 
No. 1. A red, red Rose. 
No. 2. And if thou art a Rosebud, 


Price 4s. 


“Q HUSH THEE, MY BABIE.” 
Words by Sir Walter Scott. 
No. 1 inG; No. 2inr; No. 3 iar, with simplified accompaniment. 
Price, each 2s. net, 
peo wei & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
» Newgate Street, a and €, New Burlington Street. 


sc HUMANN. 
¢ 24 Lieder, transcribed for the Pianoforte by E. Pauer. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8427. Price net, 2s. 
e “Our Music Paces.” 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Lullaby. 


A DOLL’S BALL (Ein Puppenball). 
SHortT HvuMorisTIc PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By ARNOLD KRUG. 


Op. 92.  Augener’s Edition No. 6213, Price, net, 2s, 

“. , , reveals a set of nine brief but attractive pianoforte pieces designed 
for young folk. Upon all of these,‘titles more or less appropriate have been 
bestowed, In such cases titles would seem to be of distinct value, for they 
help to impress upon children the idea that music is an expression of some- 
thing.”— The Daily Telegraph, March 1}, 1g00. 

London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: Newgate Street, E.C, 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


22, 





JUST PUBLISHED. Cloth, 2/6, post free. 
HOW TO TELL THE 


NATIONALITY OF OLD VIOLINS, 


Illustrated with over 40 Diagrams of Scrolls, Sound 
Holes, &c. &c., of the various Schools. 


“This little book treats of what may be called 
ethnology of violins, the various schools of Lutherie being treated each 
to a separate chapter. We have much to jJearn about the build of violins, 
and such books as these are certainly helpful to those who are interested 
in the subject.” 


J. BALFOUR & CO., Violin Experts, 
London, E.C. 


Musical News says: 





, Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street, 
Established 1840. 


LECTURE SESSIONS 


FOR 


Organists and Choirmasters. 





1900, 


WHITSUNTIDE, 


COURSES OF LECTURES AND CLASSES 
During the Week beginning Monday, June 4th. 





SUBJECTS: 

Organ Accompaniment (Auglican and Gregorian). 
‘Choir-Training. Musical Training of Congregations. 
Musical Illustration and Rendering of Liturgy. 

Voice Production. Orchestral Conducting. 

Use of Organ with Orchestra. History of Church Music. 
Sight-Singing. Composition and Form. 
Harmony and Counterpoint. Organ Construction. 
Etc., etc. 





HE Lectures and Classes are intended to afford Organists and Choir- 
masters an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the latest develop- 
ments in the practical work of their profession, and the subjects in each 
case will be dealt with by Musicians of the highest authority and ex- 
perience, including Prof, E. Prour, Mus.Doc., Mr. WILLIAM _SHakk- 
spearE, Dr. CurHpert Harris, Dr. G. &. Huntiy, Dr. C. W. Pearce, 
Dr. Percy Riosout, De. Yorke Trorrer, Dr. C. VINCENT, Rev, JaAMrs 
BAvDEN-POWELL, Me. H. W. Ricuarps, Mus.Bac., Mr. Henry Brau 
CHAMP, Mr. HarpinG BonNER, Mr. ‘IT. Casson, Mr, Cuarcas Fry, 
etc., etc. 
The Concert Hall and Rooms of the 


LONDON ORGAN SCHOOL, 
22, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W., 
have been selected for the purposes of the Sessions. 
For Particulars and Fees apply to the Hon, Secretary— 


LOUIS A. HAMAND, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O. 
22, Princes STREET, 





CAVENDISH Square, W. 
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SOME OF 


ROBERT COCKS & CO.S PUBLICATIONS, 


With English Fingering. 





PIANO METHODS. 
ABECEDARIAN fIN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged in Easy Steps, leading 
from the first beginning up to the degree of difficulty of 
Clementi's First Sonatina :— 

Part l. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets, The Treble (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes, (Crotchets 
only used, no rests) - - pa 

Part I]. 10 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. ‘The Bass (for the 
Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 1 to 6, only 
crotchets, and no rests ; Duets 7 to 10, semibreves, minims, 
and crotchets used... 

Part III, Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. Daily 
Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes, of 
different value ; Airsand Melodies. In the Treble Clef only 

Part lV. Daily ‘Exercises, 14 Instructive Pieces, Airs, and 
Melodies. 

Part V. Daily Exercises, * Variations, "Airs, "Piec: se, &c., 
leading up to the ~ of difficulty of ae First 
Sonatina in c 

CZERNY’S FIRST INSTRUCTOR FOR YOUNG 
PIANISTS. Containing 80 oe Exercises and Oviginal 
Pieces, in progressive order, Op. 59 

Rook 1. Exercises with both ode, in Treble Clef . on 

Book 2. Hass Notes, Rests, &c... “ ’ on 

Hook 3. Studies for Fluent Execution .. 

Book 4. Melodious Pieces, with Grace Notes, Ornaments, &e. 


GURLITT’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The 
scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies 
and Pieces i in C major and A minor, Exercises in Double 
Notes, Scale Exercises in G major, E minor, F major, and 
D minor, 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and 
pb minor, Grace Notes or Ornaments, ‘Arpeggios, the major 
and minor scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys 
Bound in boards 


PIANO STUDIES AND PIECES. 
BERTINI, H. Studies :— 


Books I., If. 25 Elementary Studies, each preceded by a 
short exercise and prelude, Op. 137 2 Books, each 
Books III,, IV. 12short Pieces, each preceded by a Prelude 


2 Books, each 
Books V., VI. 25 Easy Studies for small hands. Op. 100. 


2 Books, each 
Books VII., aged 25 Studies, sone to those of J. B. 
Cramer. "Op. 2 oF 


2 Books, each 
Books IX., X. 


2B ooks, each 
BRAUNGARDT. F. 
The Rustling Woods. 
Original Edition mt 
Transposed Edition ... 
BRUNNER, C. T 
F aa al in o Art of shes 16 Short and Melodious 
tudies pe ine one oe we one 
CALLCOTT, W. H. 
The Holy Family. Admired Sacred Melodies by the most 
celebrated Composers vs 12 Books, each 
Also bound in cloth ... evo . 4 Vols., each, net 
CAMERON, CLAUD. 
Giséle. Valse Sentimentale ... 
CLARK. SCOTSON. 
Chinese March .,., 
Chorus of Angels 
Tarantella rey small hands 
CZERNY, C 
33 Easy Exercises m pre ies 
Up. 261. 101 Exercises or ‘Elementary Studies, Complete 
In 2 Books each 
Op. dazuls -y daily Octave I “Exercises in progressive 0 mea of 


DORN EDOUARD. * 
Musical Box (introducing the *‘ British Grenadiers ”’) ... nl 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, 


2 Studies.” “Op. 32. 


Idyll _— 


6 


PIANO STUDIES AND PIECES (continu:d). 


| GAUTIER, LEONARD. 
La Belle Sauvage. Polkade Concert... 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. 
Op. tor. Album leaves for the Young :— 
No, t. Marchin p. ... eve 

6. Slumber Song ese 
8. The Fair (Kirmess)... 
g. Turkish March one 
to, Song without Words 
11, Walz ... 

12. The Little Wanderer 
14. Valse noble ... 

15. Loss .. 

16, Scherzo 

19. Hunting Song 
20. Salto mortale... 


HANDEL, G. F. 
Fantasia in c (A.C. 149) ... 


HELLER, STEPHEN. 
Studies. Fdited by E. Pauer:— 
Book I. 25 Studies to cultivate the feeling for ams om 
expression ... Op. 47, hv. I 
Op. 47, liv. If. ... 
Op. 47, liv. 111... 
IV. 30 Melodious and Progressive Studies. 
Op. 46, liv. 
V. Ditto Op. 46, liv. 
Vi. — , Op. 46, liv. 
Vil. 5 Melodious Studies. Op. 45, liv. 
Vill. Ditto ‘on Op. 45, liv. 
j : 1X. The Art of Phr: ssing. Op, 16, liv. I. 
| ae X. Ditto ove Op. 16 liv. 
| és XI. Ditto 


Up. 16, liv. 
HUMMEL, J. N. 
Romance and Rondo from Six Easy Pieces 


“HUN TEN, F. 
Thirty-three short characteristic Sketches. 





Op. art. 
3 Book’, each 
LAUBACH, A. 

Scales, Chords and Arpeggios (Compl te). Comprising all the 
diatonic and chromatic scales in positions, in double notes, 
and glissando, also extended arpeggi on common chords 
and chords of the dominant and diminished seventh, be- 
sides authentic cadences in all keys os 

Complete Arpeggi in all keys... - 


Prophéte (Les Patineurs) 


| LITOLFF, H. 
\ Spinnlied. Spinning Song. 


| MENDELSSOHN. 
| A selection of Songs without Words :— 
o. 1. Andante con moto .., - 
. Moderato 
| 3. Molto allegro e vivace 
. Adazio non troppo om 
5. Andante sostenuto (Venetia an n Gondola Song) , 
. Andante con moto (Duetto) ™ 
. Allegro grazioso (Spring Song) 
3. Allegro con fuoco iiemeaanee 
. Andante maestoso 
. Allegro con anima ... 
- Presto ... ove 
. Allegretto non troppo 
. Allegretto tranquillo (Venetian Gondo'a a Song) 
. Allegro non troppo ... 


PIECZONKA, A. 


Valse brillante for small hands 


RICHARDS, BRINLEY. 
Warblings at Eve. Romance. 
and fingered by O. Thiimer. 
No. 1. Original Edition 
2. Arranged for small hands by O. Thimer 


Op. 8: 


Op. 71. Revised, phraszJ, 





New Burlington Street, London, W. 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BOROWSKI, FELIX. Grande Sonate Russe. net 
HANDEL, G. F. —- from 8th Suite (4.C, 

zy0). C. 
8178a-c HILLER, 


UVEAUTES 


Edition 
Number, 


9885 


FERD, 24 Studies. “Op. 15. C. 
3 Books, each, net 
82192 LISZT, F. Premiére Rhapsodie haeasalen: Revised 


aod fingered by O. Thiimer. C. net 


MOSZKOWSKI, M. Valse brillante. Newly ar- 
ranged in brilliant, yet not difficult, style, by 
O. ‘Thiimer ve oes 
SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES. Cc. 
No, 138. ARNOLD KruG. Auf dein ‘Schaukelpferd 
(On the rocking horse). Op. 88, No. 7 
FR, SCHUBERT. Scherzo ... 
J. A. TOEPFER. Wiegenlied (Cradle Song) 
A. STRELEZKI. Impromptu 
HERRMANN SCHOLTZ Song 
words. Op. 45, No. 
C. KEINECKE. Little - Bud ‘(Dorn- 
réschen), Op. 147, No.9 . 
E. PAUER. Canzonetta. Op. 76, ‘No. 18 
A. LOESCHHORN. Evening rest (Abend- 
a. Op. 100, No. 8 
. MACKENZIE, Rustic Dance, Op. 9. 
‘No. I ; eek 
147. HERMANN Goetz. “Andantino 
148. L. ScHYITE, Nocturne 
149. X. SCHARWENKA. Menuetto, 
No. 5 
150, MAX PAUER. " Tarantelle, “Op. 7, No. 5 
SOUSA, J. P. Album of 10 favourite Marches net 
THALBERG, S.. 3 Concert Studies (La Cadence, 
Romance et Etude, Théme original), C. net 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS, 12 Sonatinas (Second 
Series), leading from Clementi’s first Sonatina, in 
c major, up to the difficulty of Beethoven's Sona- 
tina, Op. 49, No. 2. Continental Fingering :— 
No. 19. C. REINECKE, in A minor 
. E. ROHDE, in F a 
. J. B. WANHAL, inG... 
. A, LOESCHHORN in C 
. C. REINECKE, in F flat 
A, LOESCHHORN, in F _ 
WE CKE RLIN, J B. Lauterbach. 
ciennes iui 


139. 
140. 
14t. 
142. without 
143. 


144. 
145 


Lal 


146, A, 


Onn 


“Op. 62, 


a WN 


= 


Valses alee 
net 
ORGAN, 


LEMARE, EDWIN H. Cecilia. 
criptions : 
No, 7. M. Moszkowski. 


A series Of trans- 


Minuet. Op. 17, No. 2. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


ERNST, H. W. Fantaisie brillante sur la Marche 
et la Romance d'‘Otello de Rossini. Op. 11. 
Revised and fingered by Ernst Heim .. =Net 

HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra, A Collection of Pieces, 

Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin 
Solo with Pianoforte accompaniment; arranged 
in progressive order, carefully marked and 
annotated :— 

Book VIIIa. Concert Piece with employment 
of staccato, by Spohr. Concert pieces with em- 
ployment of springing bow, by Bach and 
Paganini ov net 

75265 MOFFAT, A.” 

Violin in the first position). Book II. 

SITT, HANS. Romance. Op. 71, No. 1... 


T1401 


11478a 


12 ‘Classical Pieces, arranged (the 


net 


Novelties (continued)— 
Noni INSTRUMENTAL. 


Number. 
56432, BOHMER, C. 75 Exercises in Intonation, through 
all keys, on the Violin. Op. 54. Edited, with 

special regard to the formation of tone and 
management of the bow, by Ernst Heim. 

2 Books each, net 

SQUIRE, W. H. Serenade. Op. 1 Arranged 

for Pianoforte, 2 Violins and Violoncello, with 

Flute, Clarinet, and Double Bass ad //4,., net 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
HORROCKS, aA. E. ‘*Sweet Dreams” (Cradle 
Song). Two-part Song for female voices, with 
pianoforte accomp. .. oe net 
pag rr Rhymes) , ove 100 
PURCELL. OMAS, ‘'l attempt from Love's 
Sickness Fly.” Song — by Alfred 
Moffat ‘ 
STANFORD, C. ‘VILLIERS. Album of 12 Songs 
by Heine (German and English words) :— 
Six Songs. Op. 4... 
Six Songs. Op. 7 


AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 


Principal Depbt of Foreign and English Music, 
and | Publishing Business, 


net 
net 


10071 
10072 





City Branch—22, Newoare STREET, E.C. 
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Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co,, and to be crossed ‘* Union Bank of London, Limited,” 


Lelegraphic Address—AUGENE R, LONDON. 


Also to b to be had through 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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